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Tracts and Terms,* 


‘* And the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations.”’ 


BY REV. CHAUNCEY GOODRICH, D.D. 


N the first leaf of the Bible there is a story of a garden 
() planted by the Lord Himself in the midst of Eden. 
And out from Eden there flowed a river to water the 
garden. In the garden grew ‘‘every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight and good for food.’?’ What a bower of beauty it must 
have been! And in the very centre of the garden there grew a 
tree called the Tree of Life, a prophecy of life and blessing to 
the world. But, alas! a prophecy unfulfilled. We have only 
begun the second leaf of our Bible, when a slimy serpent creeps 
into this Paradise, and presently there is a Celestial Police 
Force, and a flaming sword turning every way, to guard the 
tree of life. And the tree from the heavenly garden disappears 
from the world. Since then the earth has been a place of sin 
and of graves. Forty millions a year—one a second—find 
their home in its cold bosom. And the mocking tragedy of 
life and death—of death in life—goes ever on. Where is the 
tree of life ? 

Let us turn to the last leaf of the Bible. Out from the 
heavens comes down the Holy City, and through the heart of 
the City, and proceeding from the Throne, there flows a river, 
now called ‘‘The River of the Water of Life,’’ and again the 
Tree of Life appears, not one but many, growing all along the 


*Read before the North China Tract Society at its Annual Meeting, 
May 27th, 1904. 
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banks, a tree perennially fruit-bearing ; its boughs doubtless 
hanging low and invitingly to those erstwhile hungry and dying. 
‘‘And the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.” 

You have kindly asked me to speak some words to you 
upon your anniversary. Pardon me that the above words at 
once flashed across my mind, and seemed to mirror in them the 
work of this Society. The Bible is the tree of life to this 
world, and it grows on the banks of that blessed river whose 
waters flow from the Throne, and is full of sap from those life- 
giving waters. 

What now are tracts? Does it seem too much like fancy 
to think of them as leaves from this tree of life—or at least as 
messages richly freighted with the essence and fragrance of 
those leaves—to be scattered among the millions? Whence 
comes the grace and sweetness and life healing power of their 
message but from this Celestial source? It is not from some 
palm, or balsam, or fir—some earthly tree that may chance to 
grow anear this tree of life, and catch some fragrance from 
its heavenly aroma—that its secret power comes. 

How then may it be that a gospel tract is born? Shall we 
say that some weary traveller has sat under the shadow of the 
tree which bears perennial fruits, and plucked, and eaten, and 
been satisfied? As he continues to sit under its shadow with 
great delight, some leaves drop into his lap. How beautiful 
they are! He gathers them up. ‘They seem to be scarlet 
veined. He would fain send them to some sick and weary 
ones. He dips his pen into his heart to add a love message to 
go with them, some life story may be, and weaves a little 
chaplet together; and so the tract is born. Ad/ tracts that live 
are born. 

Here, shall we say ? is the test of a gospel tract. Were its 
leaves dropped from the tree of life? Is it filled with the spirit 
of the gospel? Is there healing in it ? 

But there is another sense in which tracts seem like leaves 
from the tree of life. The leaves of a tree are counted by the 
million. And so are tracts, which are already scattered among 
countless multitudes. And they are in every language, as they 
were intended to be, ‘‘ for the healing of the nations.’ 

And here is my first word to you, as this Society seems 
to be having a resurrection. Let it be to a bourgeoning life. 
It is now four years since a Sirocco blast swept over North 
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China, and this Society seemed to be swept out of existence. I 
had recently translated a small tract, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in 
the World,’’ by Drummond, which helped to make the bonfire 
of our Press just before it should have appeared. Two years 
later, I sent a second translation, through which I had again 
struggled, to the Society, but could not find that the Society 
had an existence. 

It is not a matter of great wonder that our Tract Society 
lay so long in a moribund condition. The marvel is that our 
missionary work has in so short a time been thoroughly organ- 
ized and much enlarged. Our scattered ones that were left 
have been found and comforted and instructed, and sometimes 
disciplined, while the church has already grown beyond the 
former numbers, and is growing as never before. And mean- 
while our churches and colleges and dispensaries and homes, 
fairer and stronger than ever, have been rebuilt as by some 
wondrous magic out of the soil left a charred and disfigured 
ruin. And yet these years of anxiety and toil must needs lie 
between. 

At length the time has fully come to enter again upon this 
work and to push it with enthusiasm. A sister Society, the 
Central China Tract Society, is literally publishing its tracts by 
the million. The year before the catyclysm it scattered over a 
million tracts. But last year was its banner year, when more 
than two million tracts from its Depositories fluttered into 
homes along the Yangtsze and elsewhere. 

And yet this is but the beginning, the happy inauguration 
as it were, an opening prophecy of that Society’s work in the 
coming years. ‘The heart of Central China is just beginning to 
open. When once this so called Celestial Land really stretches 
out her hands to God, how the Press will work day and night 
to multiply the leaves, and glad tireless messengers will go 
everywhither, themselves the meanwhile telling the same mes- 
sage of the glad Evangel. ‘The time of hunger and outstretched 
hands is rapidly coming. 

It is time—it is more than time—to be alert to meet the 
need and the opportunity of the time. Nearly a hundred 
millions, including Manchuria and Mongolia, are dependent on 
the activity of this Society for these little love messages of life 
and healing. 

My second word is on the selection and multiplication of 
tracts. Let us say, first of all, that not all tracts are what I 
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have chosen to call ‘‘ Gospel Tracts,’’? or tracts which bear the 
call to repentance, the message of love, and the promise of life 
to the millions without God. These have a very large place in 
the work of our Society. But outside of these, the Tract 
Society has still a great work of instruction and the building up 
of character. Note the catalogue of tracts and volumes issued 
by the great Tract Societies in the West. Do they publish 
‘*Come to Jesus,’? ** The Dairyman’s Daughter,’’ ‘‘ Life for a 
Look,’’ ‘‘’The Sinner’s Friend,’’? but and so they also publish 
memoirs, histories, hymn books, commentaries, Bible diction- 
aries, helpful stories—whose plot was often born in the author’s 
brain—and a considerable variety of Christian literature in- 
tended for the education and lifting up of the masses. The 
leaven of the gospel is hidden—or should be—in all these 
books, which so have a blessing in them. 

We have a handful of such tracts and small volumes. How 
shall they be multiplied? Need it be said, in the beginning, 
that we should receive no books chiefly because we are anxious 
to enlarge our catalogue. A book, or a tract, should always 
have a message and a mission, to find a place upon our shelves. 
I once spent a half day in the rooms ofa great Tract Society 
selecting a small bundle of tracts, gospel tracts, such as I 
wished to distribute. 

The first thing to be done is a judicious weeding. There 
are at least two places where we should never work with our 
eyes fixed on numbers, viz., in the tract society and in the 
church. One of our own churches many years since had a large 
number on the church roll. After a year of hard work only 
about half the number remained, but the church was stronger 
and was preparing to grow. We do want greatly to increase the 
number of our publications. But let us print no books, new or 
old, which have no message and no mission. 

With this thought in mind, we may carefully examine the 
tracts issued by other societies in China. We have done well to 
select some very valuable tracts. Doubtiess there are others which 
will do as good a work here as in Central or Southern China. 

Iet us not, however, commit the error of overloading our 
shelves with Wén-li books and tracts. Some tracts in Easy 
Wén-li we should certainly have. But the great work of tracts, 
as of the Bible, is always in the language of the people, and the 
language of the people in the North and West of China is the 
Mandarin colloquial. 
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My first teacher in China, a graduate of the first degree, 
affected to despise the Kuan Hua. One day I suddenly entered 
the room and caught him poring over, with most evident 
interest, the Peep of Day, a small volume translated into very 
simple colloquial. He at once put the book aside and tried to 
look innocent, as if he cared nothing for the book. Doubtless 
the truth interests scholars when presented in the classical style, 
but it fds scholars and people alike in ‘the language wherein 
they were born.’ Is the Wén-li the language of the brain ? 
But Kuan Hua is the language of the heart. Let the great 
majority, of our tracts especially, be written in a chaste Collo- 
quial that ‘can be understanded by the people.’’ 

In the days when I was fond of trout fishing, I flavored my 
bait with the tincture of anise seed. The fish cared nothing 
for an elegant rod and line, but they seized my bait. An 
elegant and hidden style may tickle the vanity of those who can 
read a little and affect to understand it, and it will please the 
pride of scholars, but for something that shall be food and 
drink, with a recognized and delightful flavor, we will take the 
language which common people find to their taste. Of such 
books there is a great want not yet met. 

Need it be said that a tract should be interesting ? Good 
tracts tingle with life and interest. ‘The matter, as well as the 
style, should gain and hold the attention from cover to cover. 
It is as true of a tract as of a sermon that there must be life and 
movement in it. There is no life giving power in a corpse. 
There are no dead leaves on the tree of life, and the truths of 
the gospel are full of life and power. 

Who now shall write our tracts? He who gives birth to 
one good gospel tract, never so small, does, it may be, the 
greatest work of his life, for his best message shall be multiplied 
a multi-million times and shall go on preaching his message— 
telling his sweet love story—long after he has gained his harp 
and his crown. How it may add to the depth of his joy and 
the sweetness and power of his song! Who here shall receive 
the inspiration to write a gospel tract ? 

Perhaps it may be right here to say a word for the first 
time in my missionary life on a very old and almost tabooed 
theme, namely the ‘‘’Term Question.’? Once and again a 
circular has been issued, urging a greater unity of effort anda 
closer federation of the churches. In this circular the third 
question asked reads in part as follows: ‘‘Would you be 
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willing to adopt common terms for God and the Holy Spirit, as, 
for example, Shang Ti (| #7) and Sheng Ling (4# g)?”’ 

Now this is not the first effort toward union in the termi- 
nology for God and the Holy Spirit. I think it was in 1867 
that Dr. Williamson came to Peking with a similar proposal ; 
only the terms then suggested were Tien Chu ( +) and 
Sheng Shen (3# jh). I had but little knowledge of the term 
question—and indeed I have never studied it profoundly—but 
I felt that the spirit of Christian union was the spirit of the 
gospel, and so, in company with the other missionaries in Peking, 
I very gladly signed the proposed paper. How delightful will 
it be, I meditated, to be ove in our terms for God and Spirit ! 
Alas! It was only a dream, and I never have discovered with 
what exact thought the proposal was made. For the old terms 
continued without any break to be used as before. I soon 
learned that there was no thought of giving up Shang Ti for God, 
a term which I had been taught was practically idolatrous, 
albeit it might be used with the best of purpose. 

Once more, after nearly forty years, the proposal is again 
made for unity. During all these years our proof readers and 
our presses have struggled through with numerous editions of 
Bibles and tracts in at least three sets of terms. Is there now a 
hope that at last a new era is to dawn and that henceforth our 
converts shall learn to speak the language of Canaan in the 
same tongue ? 

This is probably the earliest period in the church when 
such a proposal could be made with any hope of success. ‘To 
begin with, this land of millennial ruts seems to have been 
foreordained to be the land of endless divergencies. Its multi- 
form dialects are always suggesting how it might have been 
near to the tower of bad memory. It has the most tangled 
system—no, mesh rather—of weights and measures and cur- 
rency of any land under the sun. And the term question 
furnishes one of those hopeless mazes, out of which it sometimes 
seems absurd even to entertain any hope of emerging. It is 
possible that the terms suggested give some hope of an exit from 
the tangled and thorny paths of discussion into a happier time 
of blessed harmony ? 

It cannot be forgotten by some present what deep hold the 
subject took upon some of our earlier missionaries, who be- 
queathed it to the following generation, who, receiving it as a 
sacred legacy, in their turn gave to it their best powers and 
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some of their best life blood. That generation has nearly 
passed away. Certain principles and statements may remain as 
true as ever, but as connected with the term question they are 
weighed in a new set of balances, in the making of which 
truth and love have been fused together. In these balances, 
love and harmony and peace weigh TONS, as beside mere 
questions of words. We are emerging intoa new time, when the 
divinely beautiful picture of a loving union arches itself over 
our heads like a new heaven, and we desire to see the vision 
realized. 

I remark again that the terms now proposed are those 
upon which the church in China may have the most hope of 
coming together. Asa matter of fact Shang Ti is far and away 
the leading term for God in the Protestant church in China. It 
is also a term which Chinese Christians, with a very few excep- 
tions, love touse. Is it because it is so imbedded in the literature 
of China and holds their highest ideas of a Supreme Ruler ? 
But it is also a term which is upheld with great enthusiasm of 
earnestness by those missionaries who have long used it. 

What now shall be said of the term suggested for Spirit ? 
Perhaps, first, that if there is to be any hope of union, in the 
nature of the case there must be a spirit of compromise, a 
readiness on all sides to yield something. If, in this process 
of compromise, Sheng Shen is given up, Sheng Ling appears 
to be the only remaining term which has any hope of success. 

Let us look for a moment at the terms themselves as they 
are related to this question. 

If Shang Ti is the name of highest dignity in the Chinese 
language, it is certainly not the generic term for God. Shen 
is, without all question, the term which translates theos, and 
deus, and elohim as well. 

But it seems equally clear that Shen cannot be the word 
which translates Spirit in either of the above languages. While 
the word has a secondary meaning of Spirit, and fits in happily 
for Spirit in certain combinations, its primary and fundamental 
meaning is God or gods. Without delaying to discuss the 
question whether Shen might not be used for Spirit—a useless 
discussion indeed, since it has long been so employed—there 
is one strong reason against its use in the Scriptures, namely, 
that we have no term remaining by which we may speak of the 
true God and false gods, of gods many and Lords many and for 
translating God or gods in many places where the generic 
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term is used in such a sense that Shang Ti illy fits. On the 
other hand, it violates one’s linguistic sense to use the same 
character here for god and there for spirit. 

What then shall be said of Ling, the only other character 
for Spirit which has survived? The characters Feng (Jil), 
wind and Chi (4%) breath, were attempted by past generations 
of missionaries and abandoned. ‘To some the term Sheng Ling 
as a translation for Holy Spirit is very distasteful. Is it because 
Ling is used for the Shades of the departed and seems more 
like Ghost than Spirit? Perhaps so. And yet even that word 
is by no means obsolete in the English language, holding its 
place in the Creed and still frequently heard. 

I cannot imagine any other reason against the term unless 
it be that a term which one has used for ten, or twenty, or 
thirty years, has so grown into his life, and become a part of 
himself, that another term seems a strange misfit. I think we 
can easily forgive one another for having strong preferences, 
amounting possibly to prejudices. 

Will you pardon one who has used the term for nearly 
forty years for urging that Ling, more closely than any other 
term, translates Spirit? This is its root meaning. The 
Chinese classification Sheng Hun, Chiieh Hun, and Ling Hun 
(AE ot, Pb BR, St BR) for plants, animals and men, well expresses 
the three forms of life, namely, vegetable, animal, and spiritual. 
The term universally employed, so far as I am ,aware, for soul 
is Ling Hun (4 ZR) or Hun Ling. If now this term be analysed, 
Ling will stand for wvetua Spirit, and Hun for Yuyh Soul. 
The first translation of Ling in Williams is ‘‘ The Spirit or 
energy of a being,’’? and in Giles is ‘‘ Spiritual.’’ Out of this 
meaning there naturally grow related meanings, which appear 
in such terms as Ling Yen and Ling Ying (a &, dt We), 
Ling Miao (a 45), Ling Ming (a BA), Ling T‘ung (a ji), 
Ling Chi (g¢ $f), Ling Pien (4 ffi and @ §), Ling, Pu 
Ling (@, Az), Ling Ch‘iao (af 75), Ling Tan (gt J}), etc. 

A mere glance at the above terms, which reveal the 
fundamental meaning of the. character, shows how far removed 
it is in its essential meaning from the idea of Ghost or Shades. 
And may it not be that in the Chinese use of Ling for the 
departed, there was originally a thought of something more 
than the ‘shade’ of the dead, namely, the Spirit itself, which 
was thought to remain in some mysterious connection with 
the body? 
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The character Ling ‘hvobs with life and energy and spirit- 
ual power, and it adapts itself in a wonderful way to the various 
ideas of spiritual life and working which we need to express in 
translating the Scriptures. 


Moreover, the character Ling is often used as a noun, 


albeit Mr. Warren in his most excellent article in the last 





RECORDER failed to remember for the time that it was so used. 


It is used alone, as noted above, for the Shades of the dead. 


It is constantly used in the combination of Hun and Ling 
» 
together, for man’s soul or spirit, or perhaps for both. The 


ordinary colloquial in the north is not Ling Hun, but Hun 
Ling, and whichever way the characters are placed, they are 


rather used co-ordinately as a sort of compouid noun. Other 


terms are such as San Ling (= <), Ssu Ling (p§ @ft), Yin 
Ling (f& @:), Hsien Ling (4% @, one’s ancestors), Sheng 


Ling (AE “i, Living spirits or beings), Shu Ling ‘li (f§ a f%), 
I Ling Wan Kan .— & 4 ja). The character is one of those 
which show the extraordinary facility of a character in the 
Chinese langua; 


ae 


e to pass from one part of speech to another. 
A i 4 


The same is true of the character Shen (i), as witness the 
adjectival use in the combinations Shen Miao (fi #>), Shen 


Ch‘i (jah 9%), Shen Chi (qth By), Shen Hsiao (iif %), Shen Hu 





} 

‘ 
(HH 3%), Shen Shen Ch‘i y)) Shen Nii (jit 4), 
Shen Li eng (jh lh Sheng Chih Shen 
(2 22 32 wh), and many others. ¢ ul sense here 1s 


divine or divinely. 

It may be added that the ready use of Ling as a noun or an 
adjective makes it a most valuable character to express the 
various synonymous terms for spiritual found in the Bible. It 
should be mentioned in this connection that the use of Ling 
for Spirit will sometimes prevent a doubt rising in the mind 





as to whether God or Spirit is intended, and will give a distinct 
terminology for Spirit. 

Many years ago I opposed a change of terms in my own 
Mission, basing my argument chief ic grounds. It 


is the one term used in our Mission to 





ive Given my 
unqualified assent. 

It goes without saying that, for those who have for a long 
term of years used Shen for Spirit, the new term Ling will at 
first seem uncanny and difficult for their lips to frame. So 
also will it be for those who in all their missionary life have 


never used the term Shang Ti. Perhaps we may be contented 
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if, in speaking, a large liberty is felt in using, more or less, 
the old terms, while in printing Bibles and tracts the different 
sets of terms be at once and forever abandoned, as soon as the 
new terms have been well considered and adopted. 

I wish here to add that, in spite of the prejudices of a 
life-time against the term Shang Ti for God, I am prepared most 
heartily to accept the basis of union, Jrouvzded only that it shall 
be generally and heartily accepted. For more than thirty 
years it has seemed plain to me that our blessed Lord took far 
less interest in the term question than His missionaries ; that 
the outpouring of the Spirit has been granted without any 
apparent reference to which set of terms was used, and that 
the spiritual enlightenment, and consecration, and firmness 
of Chinese Christians has had very little connection with the 
set of terms which happened to be used in their instruction. 
Far more has depended on the love and spirituality, and faith- 
fulness in instruction of their missionary teacher. With 
Shang Ti ( [: #7) or Shen (gf) or Chu (=) on their lips, they 
have gone forth with equal enthusiasm of devotion to preach 
the glad Evangel, and they have met with equal heroism a 
martyr’s death. 

It is ¢2me that the church in China, so far as is possible, 
were one. Why not, in a sense, inaugurate this in the very 
next tracts we print in our Society, thus saving a large trouble 
in proof reading, a considerable extra expense in printing, 
and giving an object lesson of Christian unity to our Chinese 
brethren and to the world. 

Where, except in China, was there ever such a controversy 
over the term for the Supreme Being, almost equal to the old 
controversies over a letter in a Greek word—dépoovora or 
éuotovora—with, however, this difference. In that controversy, 
Athanasius and others contended for a fundamental doctrine of 
faith, namely the true divinity of our Lord, whereas in China 
no great doctrine is on trial. The question is one of terminol- 
ogy and not of doctrine. It effects one’s linguistic sense, but 
does not at all concern one’s ethical beliefs. I cannot but 
think that in the past the subject has been lifted to a plane of 
undue importance, especially when compared with the more 
vital question of Christian unity. 

It is time, I repeat again, to give to the world an illustra- 
tion of the power of the gospel to bind together into one the 
church in China. If the terms suggested are accepted, we 
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shall have a working basis for union which will help to solve 
many difficulties. 

We shall have as our principal word for God one which, 
in the minds of many, was early used in China for the Supreme 
Being, besides being in itself a term of exalted dignity. 

We shall have, moreover, a generic term for God to use in 
many places where we greatly need such a term. 

We shall have a term for Spirit which is distinct in its 
meaning and not liable to be confounded with the term for 
God. 

We shall have, by and by, a Union Hymn Book, of which 
many of us have long dreamed, but never dared to hope for, 
and which this Society can print by the hundred thousand for 
the use of the coming army of Christians. 

Better than all, we shall move together as never before, 
in loving harmony and with a great increment of power toward 
the accomplishment of the greatest work ever undertaken by 
the Church of Christ. And as we march forward, keeping step 
together, with what joy and triumph we shall sing: 

‘Like a mighty army, 
Moves the Church of God; 
Brothers, we are treading 
Where the saints have trod; 
We are not divided, 
All one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.’’ 

My last word to you, brethren, is, that we press forward in 
the work under the inspiration of hope of a sure and triumphant 
success. I would I might look upon this land after another 
quarter of a century, and perhaps I may, but it will be from 
the bonnie land above the stars. But whether from there or 
here, what joy to witness the moving forward of the Lord’s 
chariot. ‘The resurrection time of China is coming. Not only 
among the lower and middle classes is the leaven of the gospel 
working, but the film is beginning to be removed from the 
eyes of her statesmen and her scholars. When once they shall 
get a vision of the beauty and glory of Christianity, then shall 
China begin to put on her beautiful garments, and she shall 
soon take her place among the great nations of the world. 

Away with unworthy and skeptical thoughts—skeptical 
thoughts are always unworthy—in regard to the coming of the 
kingdom of God in China! Lift up your heads and behold the 
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heavens of the Bible studded with brilliant stars of promise. 
5 esus on His Mediatorial ‘Mhrone H heart has lost 
nothing of its love since He was nailed to the bitter cross. His 
a lost nothing of its might sin said: ‘* All power is 





look around and see. 


They are beginning to come; ‘‘ these from the Land of Sinim.’’ 


A cataclysm of Boxers, or a clash of empires, does but 








give a fresh illustration of the power of the gospel, and the 
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pastor, the shepherd of the weak and the suffering, for whom 
the poor and the afflicted are weeping to-day. 

Born in 1843 and baptized in 1850, by Pastor Lobscheid, 
of the Rhenish Mission, Wong Yuk-cho began to study for the 
ministry in 1861, under Pastor Genahr. In 1864 there was a 
terrible outbreak of cholera in the Kwai-shin district, where he 
was living. His tutor, Pastor Genihr, himself far from strong, 
was labouring anxiously night and day ministering to the sick 
and the dying—helping, healing, and praying. More than this; 
he took into his own house a poor Chinese woman, ill of 
cholera and cast out by her friends, and there ministered to her 
with his own hands. ‘The same evening his own eldest son 
fell a victim to the dread disease. ‘Io him also Pastor Genihr 
ministered until early morning, when he himself was stricken 
down with deadly sickness. Then he called to him his most 
trusted pupils, Wong Yuk-cho and his brother; and these two 
young students, with tenderest care and solicitude, did all that 
could be done for their beloved tutor and pastor and his son, 
until that same afternoon God took them both. All the other 
students had fled in terror, but these two, with their own hands, 
prepared for their last resting place the bodies of those whom 
they had loved in life, and with their own hands reverently and 
sorrowfully laid them in their graves. Of the students who fled 
in fear, the greater number were seized with cholera, and very 
many died, while the two among them who were faithful to 
their pastor were kept in perfect health all through. 

In 1866 Wong Yuk-cho was sent by Pastor (afterwards Dr.) 
Faber to Fu-mun to preach. The following year he married ; 
but, according to Chinese custom, his wife remained with his 
father and mother in the city of Tung-kun. In 1870 reports 
were circulated in Tung-kun that Wor,’s father—himself a 
preacher—was using medicinal powder to delude women into 
entering the church. One day a messenger rushed into the 
little chapel in Fu-mun with the startling news that there had 
been a riot in Tung-kun, but that whether Wong Yuk-cho’s 
people were dead or alive he could not tell. Wong Yuk-cho set 
out immediately for Tung-kun. When he reached the city, 
the first sight that met his eyes was the ruins of the chapel 
where his father lived and preached. On the ghastly ruined 
walls were hung his mother’s, wife’s, and sister’s clothes. He 
could not find his people there, nor hear what had become of 
them, so he returned to Canton. ‘There he learned that they 
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had gone on to Fu-mun, after passing through great perils, and 
being wondrously delivered. 

His eldest daughter was then a baby of six months, and 
when the chapel was attacked the baby was snatched up by one 
of the rioters, whose intention was to dash her that momeut 
in pieces on the ground. Instead of crying at his rude hand- 
ling, the innocent babe laughed in his face, and a man standing 
near remarked to the would-be-murderer : ‘‘ How can you be so 
hard- hearted as to kill a laughing child like that?’’ ‘‘ You had 
better give her to me!’’ ‘This man was secretly a friend of the 
preacher, by whom be had been helped in time of sickness. He 
not only thus rescued the child from instant death, but contriv- 
ed to give her back to her mother, and helped them all to 
escape to Canton and thence to Fu-mun. 

The baby saved from death that day is now the head 
teacher in the L. M. S. Training Home for girls at Hongkong, 
and has done many years of faithful work for the Master. 
In 1873 Pastor Wong was moved to Hongkong on account 
of his health, and, in 1884, being generously given up by 
the Rhenish Mission to the urgent call of the ‘‘ To-tsai’’— 
the L. M. S. Independent Church in Hongkong—he was 
ordained as pastor of that Church, which post he held most 
faithfully for seventeen years. Only those who knew both 
pastor and people know what it meant to be the pastor of 
such a church. 

During the first dreadful outbreak of plague in Hongkong 
in 1894, he was instant in season and out of season, standing 
between the living and the dying, visiting them in their infected 
homes or in the isolation hospitals, never sparing himself, going 
through tropical rains or blazing heat to comfort the dying, 
or to follow them to their last resting-place. And equally 
eager was he to devise means whereby the panic-stricken people 
might escape the awful scourge by being taught and helped to 
put into practice simple sanitary measures, or by being moved 
into more sanitary houses. 

Another time of fearful anxiety and strain, which told on 
him permanently, was the Boxer rebellion of 1900. For his 
own sons, for the sons of others near to him, for the sons of 
his people, and for his beloved country, he suffered crushing 
anxiety and cruel suspense, and he prayed in an agony day aiter 
day. He looked more than ever like a prophet of olden days— 
a veritable Elijah in Chinese form and dress. He was never 
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the same man again; he aged visibly from that time, and 
probably the heart weakness, of which we only knew when he 
was slipping away from us, dated from those days. 

A very remarkable dream which was sent to him before 
there was any hint of trouble in the north, and of which he 
wrote to his eldest son in Tientsin, was the means of saving the 
lives of several of the family. 

Next to the suspense about his own sons was the burden of 
anxiety for others. Fathers, whose sons had gone north with 
his, would come and sit at his door asking for news, and remain 
there weeping when day after day none came. His heart was 
wrung for them and for his country, whose shame and degrada- 
tion he felt keenly. I shall never forget his prayers for her, 
nor for those of whom no word came for so long. 

During the last year of his full ministry in the To-tsai 
church, Pastor Wong was especially earnest and faithful in all 
his preaching and pastoral work ; and he might, with perfect 
truth, have used Paul’s words to the Ephesian elders in de- 
scribing his own ministry. He laboured, indeed, night and day 
with tears, and shrank not from declaring unto them the whole 
counsel of God. 

I was greatly touched the other day, when proposing to 
one of the elders that a lock should be put on the door of the 
little vestry room behind the pulpit, for the more convenient 
keeping of the communion plate. ‘‘ Yes,’? he replied, ‘I 
suppose we can put a lock on that door now; it was Pastor 
Wong who used that room for Arayer.”? 

Therein lay the secret of his power—power with God and 
power with men. His spiritual insight was keen and far-reach- 
ing, and his message so clear that even the children of seven and 
eight in the Training Home would bring back some anecdote or 
illustration for the Sunday evening questioning, while for the 
most advanced Christian thinker there was always much of 
helpful thought. 

His ministry was a much larger one than his own church, 
and he was always busy devising means for the uplifting of the 
people and the amelioration of the lot of the poor. One of his 
last efforts was the combating successfully the government 
scheme for placing water-meters in all the houses, which he 
foresaw would press very heavily on the poor; so that one of 
them remarked as the funeral passed by: ‘‘ We shall remember 
Wong Yuk-cho as long as we drink water.’’ 
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Yes, we shall long remember Wong Yuk-cho—faithful, 
earnest pastor, true friend and wise counsellor, far seeing pro- 
phet and patriot! And most earnestly we pray that the same 
spiritual power may rest upon us, and that the mantle of Elijah, 
who has been taken from us, may rest upon some Elisha. God 
grant that not one but maxy may be ‘‘ baptized for the dead.”’ 





Normal Schools for China. 
BY REV. J- SADLER, AMOY. 


HE educational awakening throughout China is a matter 
for profound attention to all thoughtful persons. Re- 
form in education is in the air. The great mandarins 

in Peking are taking it up, and edicts favouring it have been 
sent throughout the empire. Some of the great viceroys are 
warmly and enthusiastically in favour of it. Many of the Im- 
perial examiners in their examination of the literary men in 
the various provinces for their degrees show that they sympa- 
thize by the new and startling questions they put to the examin- 
ees. ‘The scholars who form the thinkers of the nation, and 
from whom the future rulers are selected, may be considered 
favourable, since. we hear of no protest from them, but rather 
a readiness to fall in with the new régime which they see is 
imminent. This awakening is explained in various ways. 
Some dwell on the influence of Japan, since her adoption of 
Western methods, some on the desire of the Chinese to cope 
with Westerners, some hold that the reason is to be found in 
the desire for gain. 

The present effort is to call the attention of all educa- 
tionists to the need of practical sympathy in this important 
national movement and specially to show the need of normal 
schools for training teachers. We believe that in the near 
future there will be a rapid extension of the new ideas about 
education, and schools will be opened throughout the country 
where they will be taught. Qualified teachers for these will be 


needed, and we have no doubt, judging from even present 


1 


j 
experiences, that the authorities will 


often turn to us for such 
men. ‘The reform has undoubtedly come by the teaching and 
the literature that have been issued by Western instructors, and 
it is but natural to suppose that those who lave begun the good 
work should be able to carry it on. 
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We must be prepared to assist in this national move- 
ment. It would indeed be sad if those whose hearts and 
minds are devoted to the subject were compelled to stand 
aside and allow this great intellectual movement to fail, or be 
hindered by want of sympathy and co-operation. ‘The nation 
would suffer and the benefits of Western influence would be 
limited. 

The fact is that native teachers lack the most rudimentary 
ideas of how to teach. ‘The Chinese method is one that never 
aims at developing the thought and the imagination of the 
pupils. For two thousand years the main thought has been 
to cram the minds and memories of the scholars with their 
classical literature and to leave the mind absolutely untrained 
to anything like original thought. We shall never be able 
to secure school reform until we have men trained in Western 
methods. ‘This can only be done by the establishment of nor- 
mal schools, where the men shall not only be taught the 
science of teaching but where they shall be delivered from the 
profound belief in the native methods which have been ingrained 
into them by ages of experience. 

In Amoy it is proposed to establish such a normal school on 
the broadest and most liberal Christian basis. Literary men of all 
shades of religious belief are to be admitted. ‘The curriculum 
will extend over three years. Not only scientific knowledge 
will be imparted but actual experience in teaching. 

Of course ail this means a considerable outlay. We should 
require a highly trained and efficient teacher from home. No 
Chinese could take his place. ‘There should be the erection of 
suitable school buildings and the granting of a good round 
sum annually to meet the necessary initial expenses. 

The Chinese will be expected to exercise all liberality in 
such a scheme, but at the outset they would need help and 
stimulus and guidance which they are ready to value. 

To make teachers willing for their toilsome duties, fairly 
good salaries should be given. From different quarters the call 
for teachers comes. All thoughtful persons realize that the 
time has come when a forward movement must be made in the 
matter. Friends of progress in Amoy have had a conference 
on the subject. Care has been taken as to a curriculum, and 
as to the present statement. ‘lo fail in carrying on this move- 
ment will be to lose splendid opportunities. A reckoning has 
come to hand that if only teachers were obtainable, ten thousand 
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day-schools might be opened in China. Opportunity is thus 
given us of educating the next generation of Chinese. 

Inquiries on the matter may be made of Rev. J. Sadler, 
London Mission, Amoy, who will lay them before the educa- 
tionists who have already met in Conference and who are pre- 
pared to work at the scheme. 








The Morrison Society Department. 


The Morrison Society has for its purpose the promotion of original and 
scientific investigation of problems relating to missionary work in China. 
Some of the results of these investigations will be presented from time to time 
in this Department. The purpose of the Society necessitates the utmost 
freedom in the expression of opinion. It will, therefore, be understood that 
the sentiments appearing in these pages do not necessarily agree with the 
convictions of all or any of the officers and members of the Society. 

Communications v be addressed to the Secretary, Morrison Society, 
15B Peking Road, Shanghai. 





The Relationships of the Missionary to the 
Chinese. 
BY REV. WILLIAM REMFREY HUNT 
the missionary to the Chinese rest 


f 
he fact of human brotherhood. Even 


t 
where this racial or psychological diagnosis is capable 


HE relationships o 
ultimately 1 ipon 


of being questioned, the essential nature of things presupposes 
that certain relations exist. Admit that it is a moral issue, and 
we shall easily discover that all men must stand to each other 
in the relation of equality, not of condition but of right. 

With all the lessons of the past to guide us, we can hardly 
dare, even yet, to essay to say we understand. We may ap- 
prehend enough to be quiet, where we do not comprehend 
enough to be loud. Every thoughtful student will agree that 
these relations are not a mere abstract idea, but are to be classed 
in the realin of real entities. 

That the bearing of two or more things upon each other, 
especially in mission relations, must lead to some mutual re- 
cognition, conformity and even actual alliance, is not difficult 
of admission. Any rupture of these functions will tend to 
alienate, produce friction and cause ultimate disorder. ‘I‘his is 
the paramount issue. 
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Assuming, therefore, that the foregoing hypotheses are at 
least the results of reflection on experience, it will be patent, 
even to the youngest missionary, that this is a large subject. It 
is vital enough to make its consideration and study one of the 
most serious problems in the whole range of missionics. 

For the sake of convenience we shall classify the relation- 
ships of the missionary to the Chinese under three heads, as 
follows :— 

(1) As fellow-men ; (II) As the recipients of a new faith ; 
(III) As co-workers in its propaganda. 


I. AS FELLOW MEN. 

(1). On Social Lincs. —The relationships of the missionary 
to the Chinese, might be symbolised in agreement entered into 
by each individual Chinaman of the one part, and the member- 
ships of the missionary fraternities of the other part ; each side 
recognising certain mutual relationships which each shall be 
bound under moral obligations to observe; the contract being 
mutual first and legal last. Now this assumed agreement 
witnesses that in pursuance of such aforesaid conditions, we are 
face to face with certain functions: which, especially in the 
principles of social order, embody and involve the whole in- 
terests of Christianity in China. Along social lines, therefore, 
how do we stand to the Chinese? ‘To this question it may be 
answered, that depends largely upon the view taken of the 
Chinaman by his over-the-sea visitor. How he looks at us is 
just as important a factor. Already it has taken a century to 
eet the range, our sighting being defective and his means of 
viewing us insufficient ; consequently it is fortunate alike for us, 
as for him, that the drift of many of our arguinents has not 
been comprehended. 

History, language, lterature, religion, home, customs, ha- 
bits, thoughts and traditions are diametrically opposite. ‘These 
facts are as much a riddle to him as they are to us. In spite of 
the glamour surrounding the idea of the brotherhood of man, 
all men are strangers until they know each other. The appal- 
ling ostracisms that happen to-day, in and out of China, on the 
basis of colour, rank, wealth and birth are attestations to this 
stateinent. 

The first phase of the problem calls for a place of recogni- 
tion. It may be discovered in the commonplace guest room, 
the highest seat, the cup of tea offered politely, his being 
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able to drink it without suspicion, the startling disclosure made 
to him after superhuman mental gymnastics that I am a man, 
and then the concession, with indescribable moral shocks, made 
by my admitting him into the campus of our humanity. If this 
point Pappur is related to bottom strata, we mav with strategy 
win an entrance into the heart-land and soul-kingdom of our 
vellow brother and discover, albeit, that the absence of per- 
spective in him, and color blindness in me, was the cause of bias 
and the hindrance to appreciation in our respective view-points. 

The native racial pride, isolation, clannishness and conser- 
vatism which we have to meet, and invite to a larger realin, 
is no new condition. In all the provinces this same mutual 
unrecognition has manifested itself, producing social disorders, 
fostering internecine strifes and causing external wars from the 
days of Yao and Shun to the Tsing dynasty. 

As we have come to understand each other better, we have 
discerned in each other long-lost links of kinship. These pre- 
sent themselves to us in all the phases of social life. ‘This is 
the realm where the missionary is supreme. He lives, works, 
loves, and sacrifices among them for their interests. Into the 
sacred recesses of home, into its nearest and most cherished ties 
and sympathies, the missionary is now admitted. Merchants 
and civil officials do not often cross this bar. At times of 
betrothal, marriage vows, in sickness, in the struggles and 
aspirations of life, and by the solemn grave, it is to the brother- 
man, the missionary, that the Chinese look for sympathy and 
guidance. These are the secret treasures that are unearthed 
by love, and they are, with the spiritual benedictions which 
adorn the lives of the redeemed communions, the true Ges/a 
Christi—the achievements of the Christ, which cheer and 
inspire to still higher relations. 





How far, and in what way, we can assist in the arena of 
domestic happiness and the common good, is to be determined 
by circumstances. Principles rather than standards will be the 
best aids. When the Chinese, among the masses, as well as 
among the ¢/’/e, come to see the real relation of Christianity— 
and they can only see it through the exhibit we present—to the 
social conditions around them, affecting the student, agricultural- 
ist, artisan and merchant, they will admit its reasonableness 
and consider us and our religion in a new connection. 

At the Chicago Missionary Rally of the Disciples of Christ, 


held in January of the present year, the Rev. Chas. Clayton 





a] 
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Morrison, speaking of the ‘Dignity of the Missionary 
Enterprise,’’ forcefully summed up the situation thus: ‘* Look- 
ing forward we see that practical social problems start up as 
soon as the gospel begins to be accepted by individuals. As the 
number of converts increases, these problems assume a more 
acute and impressive form. The continued advance of Chris- 
tianitv depends upon the solution of some of them. ‘The mis- 
sionary has need at this point of a firm grasp of the principles 
of social order. That young science of sociology which is com- 
manding the interest of modern scholarship should be represent- 
ed in the person of the missionary who, positively in the pres- 
ence of a strained social situation, is able to at least treat it as 
a problem and attack it as a man used to meeting problems. 
The missionary must ultimately be a statesman, a man with 
large vision, reckoning in his thought and work with funda- 
mental principles and world forces.” 

(2). La Industrial Affatrs.—It is because Christianity has 
ideals for the market, the city, and the forum, that it is a social 
and common religion. With an outlook upon every side of nature 
and of life, it should not be thought strange that the Chinese 
have seen that of all the faiths and philosophies Christianity 
alone is a power regulative of development in every section of 
society. Not less attractive is it in its unique demands that 
religion and conduct should agree. ‘This is a new tenet set in a 
new faith before them. We must continue to teach and empha- 
size this principle. It admits of neither compromise nor appeal. 

Mutual distrust is a part of the social fabric. Pure honesty, 
even for converts, is difficult of attainment. The ‘‘abacus”’ 
has no other relation to morals other than that of the ‘cash 
nexus.’’ This is its entire fact and its final function. This 
soul-destroying fungus is in the church and must be uprooted. 
Who among the standard writers on China—and their name is 
legion—have not struck at this withering blight of character 
which seems so intensified in the Chinese nature? Who has 
not felt the irritancy of the squeeze, commission, the lust for 
cash, the enchantment of contraband goods in salt, ammunition, 
ete., etc., the allurements of the guilds, money-lending on 
enormous interest? These and a thousand other kindred evils 
threaten the Chinese in and out of the church. We stand to 
these in one relation only—that of water to fire. 

The servant question is a very acute sphere of friction. 
It is amazing how familiar the average cook, houseboy and 
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amah seem to become in missionary homes should they enjoy 
the bliss of being church members. No one among the mis- 
sionaries disavows the moral obligations as enjoined upon us in 
the gospel, in our duty to them as men and women and as 
creatures of God ; but it is one of the most delicate questions in 
missions. We have seen instances in the church and its local 
conferences where the enlightened cook debated from the rostrum 
with his employer on some elastic cash consideration with all 
the self-consciousness of his tribe. * 

To the vexed Lord’s Day question, feast days, immunity 
from idolatrous festival expenses, calls to contribute service at 
the official Yamén examinations, and many other customs which 
involve the convert in his relations to the church, we believe 
the gospel rule of conduct in the relations which it establishes, 
and the obligations which it enforces, will not be seriously at 
variance with the new treaty regulations by which our course 
must be, at least, influenced. 

Inasmuch as there is nothing in the teachings of Christ 
tending towards an industrial disturbance of society, we, too, 
place ourselves under obligations to act only on and never 
beyond His authority. Modern industrial and commercial 
systems are too easily misread by the elementary minds of the 
Chinese. On the full fare of the distribution of wealth and 
liberties of franchise they would soon suffer from complicated 
disorders. Better introduce new tools, trade improvements, 
frugality and industry in the home than fit on to these babes in 
progress the latest fashions and ideals in modern society. 

If these principles be correct and the opportunities that are 
open to us to-day as leaders among the masses be availed of, 
then, it seems, there is for us, as missionaries, a splendid occasion 
to entnciate those structural principles which lead up to the 
ideal of a Christian society: the good of sharing benefits with 
others, the forsaking of all for the spiritual good, the genuine 
following of Jesus as the true test of discipleship, and the 
ultimate ushering in of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God’? on earth. 

(3). Jn Political Relationships.—The results of civil and 
political history are beacon lights, both in the church and in 
 * Even the sage Confucius was perplexed enough by this relation to 
exclaim :— 

FA, Me ee -F, Shh A, Be Me HE th, FEZ MW AH HK, 1B Z Mi) 42. 
‘The master said: Of all people, girls and servants are the most difficult 


to behave to. If you are familiar with them, they lose their humility; if you 
maintain a reserve toward them, they are discontented,”’ 
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the halls of justice. The student who examines into the union 
of church and state in medizeval history will not fail to see its 
grievous results. In the present crises neither ancient codes 
of law, nor modern canons of the church appear to solve the 
problem. Besides, while the Chinese government has appeared 
to have been annoyed by the irregularities of church interference, 
it has not yet seriously taken in the situation. 

Suspicious of Christianity, as of other exotic systems, and 
not entirely without reason, the popular idea is that the converts 
to Christianity are proselytes of the respective countries whose 
societies are thus financed and supported. Roman missions have 
lent the lie to this abortion of good sense and civil justice. Our 
relations here are seriously involved. Although disclaiming any 
‘* official status’’ Protestants have yet to demonstrate this to the 
mandarinate. The official communication of the bishops of the 
Anglican communion in China did, in their document addressed 
to representatives in Peking, somewhat clarify the air by thus 
stating their position: ‘‘We have no wish to complicate our 
spiritual responsibilities by the assumption of political rights and 
duties, such as have been conceded to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy.’’ While whole communities are being lured into 
the belief that their alliance to the ‘‘Church Emperor’’— 
the Pope—will secure to them immunity from all relations to 
the state, there is presented a menace, ¢mperium tn tmperio 
indeed. 

Under the new and liberalizing influences of Christianity 
in China, it is of the utmost importance that our methods and 
relations shall be conciliatory, adaptive and synthetic. <A right 
principle wrongly applied is worse than a falsity. In the ap- 
plication of giant principles to the dwarfed and warped conditions 
in these backward Eastlands, there lies the gravest peril! Never 
was the need greater for efficient leadership. Current human 
history demonstrates the divine immanence in the affairs of 
to-day. The new social and industrial renaissance is, with its 
wave currents of reform, affecting Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
even lonely Thibet. With the people more accessible to instruc- 
tion on the character, aims, and good influences of our faith 
than they have ever been before, it does not seem hard to believe 
that within the century there will be a hundred millions of the 
yellow race who will embrace some new religion, and that despite 
the wars of ‘‘commercial rivalries,’’ ‘‘ political jealousies,’’ and 
‘* religious animosities,’? 
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While there may be in some of the moral conditions 
similarity to those in vogue among the early brilliant Romanic 
and Keltic peoples, we should teach our converts that under 
the despotic tyrannies that Rome forced upon Syria, Jesus 
yet taught that the secret of true national dignity lay in good 
citizenship and righteousness. In our advocacy of liberal 
government, in its right and preper place, let us keep our right 
aud proper place also. Inoculated with the ideas now current 
in the radical vernacular press, under caption of ff & (‘‘ liberty”) 
and 4B“ (‘‘equality’’), thousands of the young and perplexed 
students become as ‘‘ bold as the peasants of Neckar.” 

These combinations of circumstances, affecting the whole 
range of the social, industrial, and political relationships of the 
missionary to the Chinese, and the Chinese to themselves, will 
be sometimes accompanied by various changes in the calendar of 
religious restrictions and privileges. The pendulum will swing 
again and again from ‘‘official protection ’’ to ‘‘ pepular hostil- 
ity,’’ and zvzce versa. ‘This will be true, though we shall not 
always be able to trace causes. 


Il. AS THE RECIPIENTS OF A NEW FAITH. 


(1). Ith all thetr National Prejudices.—Mission Boards 
have too often expected more from the missionaries than the 
gospel commission implies. Some have thought that to chris- 
tianize a people was the same as to Americanize or Anglicize it. 
It is the glory of Christianity that it dees not destroy individual- 
itv: rather does it assist it, reconstruct it, and make it serviceable 
to God and the race. In the same proportion as Christianity 
is represented by the sui of all the sects, and not alone by any 
one of them, so is the human brotherhood in various nation- 
alities to be thus recognised. ‘Io those who have sight as well 
as faith this principle will be evident. Our relations must be 
studied from a sympathetic as well as a practical point of view. 
The candid Ethiopian was turned into a rapturous devotee of 
the Christ by a wise missionary. Combating, as we do, intense 
racial prejudices, our attitude should be as charitable as that of 
Jesus and the apostles towards the rich young lawyer, the 
Greeks, the Syro-Pheenician woman, the Samaritans, the 
eloquent rabbi Apollos, the enquirers in all Asia, and the whole 
gamut of the opposing forces in Syria. 

More than ever we are coming to a concordant and con- 
sequently nearer approach to these people. Reciprocal friend- 
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ships as advanced in the ethical teachings of Confucius (e.g., 
A A et HOE AH OR HF, ‘Is it not pleasant to have friends 
coming from distant quarters ?’’) have assisted us. Of course 
there will be visits from mute, cold, and even cynical men. 
Even these are sometimes, with warm graces, thawed into 
friendliness. Who has not been awed in the guest room by 
the audacity of inferiority of size, supported by the superiority 
of spectacles ? 

One of the chief hindrances to the acceptation of the Chris- 
tian religion by the Chinese, as a thinking and eminently 
religious people, has, perhaps, been that there has been no real 
unprejudiced estimate of our faith, its life, forces and fruits, 
placed before them by any of their own leading people. Some 
time in the near future we believe God will raise up a man in 
China who will lead the Chinese into their own rich inheritance. 
The same challenge that the Apostle Paul threw down before 
the proud Roman, the cultured Greek, the religious Jew, the 
Epicureans and the Stoics, will have to be laid before the 
Chinese by some strong, able, God-filled and Spirit-guided 
Chinese, who will, on terms dictated by the Holy Ghost, repeat 
the challenge again to the deluded ’Faoist, the credulous Bud- 
dhist and the atheistic Confucian coteries. 

Dr. Henry Barrows gave us food for sober thought when 
he said: ‘‘Even in his political subjugation and social infe- 
riority, many a proud Oriental deems himself the spiritual 
superior, at least in some things, of his Western teachers.”’ ‘This 
very pride, turned in the right direction, after moral and spirit- 
ual reconstruction, may even be transferred into a blessing. 
Paul gloried in his pure Hebrew stock. Before the Sanhedrin, 
Felix, Festus and Agrippa, he gained immensely by appealing to 
his devotion to the traditions of the fathers. He knew, more- 
over, the place, office and limitations of these traditions, and 
it was because he knew thus by revelation and experience, that 
he neither exalted them above measure, nor cast them regard. 
lessly away. 

Speaking on non-Christian religions and apologetic problems, 
the same author quoted above says: ‘‘’The missionary is 
primarily a messenger sent to tell a great story and also a 
witness of what the Christ of that story has wrought for himself 
and the world. The great mass of heathendom is not scholarly, 
is not philosophical ; it needs not argument so much as mercy, 
relief, sympathy, primary instruction, the sight of pure homes 
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and Christly lives, and, in the midst of all these things, the 
lifting up of our Lord and Redeemer.’’ 

With the rich and illuminating guidance of the almighty 
though invisible Holy Spirit, controlling from within, and 77 
perpetuam, the affairs of the church, we should not be dis- 
couraged by reason of wrestling with such a subtle, mighty and 
pervasive foe as contiguous heathenism. Vike a white swan 
upon a putrid pond, the sanctified messenger of a new life rides 
mer, but not into the degrading heathenism. ‘The waters are 
full of the débris of effete creeds and dead ideas. Among the 
richest and fairest places in the fields of the Orient, heathenism 
shows itself to be blight and black rot. We stand in the same 
relation to these conditions as did the old foresters of Europe to 
the infected oak stumps and roots; they were rooted up and 
burned because they produced disease and decay. 


(To be concluded ). 








Educational Department. 





REv. J. A. Siuspy, /dvtor. 


Conducted in the interests of the ‘‘ Educational Association of China.”’ 


The Practicability and Utility of Romanization. 


N these days when Romanization is occupying the attention 
of so many of the missionaries throughout the empire and 
when its practicability and utility are doubted by some, a 

few words of testimony from a place where it has stood the test 
of time may be not unprofitable. 

I refer to Ningpo Romanization which has been in use for 
over half a century and in which we now have a large and con- 
stantly increasing literature. We pride ourselves on having 
the first complete Chinese Bible wzth cross references, due to 
the untiring efforts of our venerable Dr. Goddard. 

However, the ultimate criterion of the utility and practicabil- 
ity of Romanization rests not upon the literature which may be 
built up around it ; rather does it rest upon the possibility and 
facility of teaching Romanization and making it a practical 
acquirement not only to the scholar and the merchant, but to 
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the farmer and to the coolie, to the uncultured masses. It is 
here that we must look for the success or failure of any system 
of Romanization. Judged by these standards I am sure the 
entire missionary body in Ningpo would give their unqualified 
testimony to the utility and practicability of the Ningpo 
Romanization. 

Our system is very simple, thus making it possible for the 
most ignorant to acquire it. ‘The various missions have classes 
annually for men and women, which meet at Ningpo for from 
four weeks to three months. It is of the men’s classes that I 
shall write in particular. ‘They meet for only four or six weeks. 
Daily instruction is given in reading and writing the Romanized, 
the rudiments of arithmetic and geography, the Life of Christ, 
the miracles and parables, and Mrs. Nevius’s Catechism. The 
members of these classes are mostly from the farming class and 
cannot read either character or Romanized, and yet at the end 
of the six weeks’ course the brightest can read the New ‘Testa- 
ment and Hymn Book with considerable smoothness ; the great 
majority can read the New Testament, although stumblingly 
nevertheless intelligently ; while the few, because of hopeless 
ignorance or consummate laziness or irresponsible youth, fail to 
get any grasp whatever of the system of Romanization. ‘This 
year the men’s class in the Presbyterian Mission numbered 
twenty-six, of whom the oldest was sixty-one and the youngest 
about thirteen vears of age. Five had attended a previous session 
of the class, could read Romanized, and therefore were given 
advanced work. Ofthe remaining twenty-one, two failed to make 
any considerable progress because of the extreme youth which 
lured them on to play instead of study ; two failed to finish the 
primer because of natural stupidity ; and one—the old man— 
failed to reach the coveted goal—ability to read the Bible— 
because of his late arrival, being present during but half the 
session. But the remaining sixteen novices during these six 
weeks of study so secured a grasp of the Romanized that they 
could read any part of the Bible or any of our Romanized 
literature. 

I remember last year while touring the out-stations, the 
pastor called upon one of the young men to read the Scripture 
lesson in the C. E. prayer meeting. How his eyes beamed 
with joy as he arose and read from God’s Word! Three months 
previous to this the Bible had been a closed book to him. 
There are many similar instances. ‘The same young man 
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wrote me a letter in Romanized a few weeks after the close of 
the men’s class. It was quite legible, though there were a few 
minor mistakes. 

Many of our Christians (men and women) have learned to 
read on Sundays at the church between the services, some of 
their more enlightened brethren teaching them. Some of the 
servants on our compounds have learned to read the Romanized 
in two or three months, receiving daily a half hour’s instruction 
from the foreigner. 

All these are results which could have been obtained only 
after months of mental effort in the memorizing of characters. 

The Romanized has thus proved a great boon to our Chris- 
tians. A large proportion of our Christian constituency read 
only the Romanized, and the number is increasing yearly through 
the efforts of the missionaries, who also conduct short classes in 
the various out-stations throughout the year and thus help those 
who are unable to attend the annual classes in Ningpo. In 
this way is the Word of God made accessible to many, and a 
means of sustaining many in hours of trial and temptation, and 
of helping them to grow souls like the great soul of the Infinite 
Who breathes and speaks and helps in every page of His in- 
spired Word. 

We hope to lay still greater emphasis this year on these 
classes and will make a special effort to have our enquirers 
attend them. With the possibility of acquiring a reading knowl- 
edge of the Bible in from four to six weeks or three months, 
there should be no reason, except under extraordinary circum- 
stances, why we should not make this a condition of church 
membership. Surely this is the ideal towards which we are 
all working. 

Perhaps these few words may convince some honest doubt- 
ers that Romanization is a system easily learned and also 
practicable and helpful in the winning of this empire to Christ. 
May He speed the day when the Bible will be an open book, 
accessible to all who would go there for new ideals of living and 
new hopes for the eternal ages. 


A. R. KEPLER. 
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Romanized Scriptures. 


AST year we published a list of sixteen of the dialects 
of China in which the Bible or some portion of it had 
been printed in the Romanized. We are interested to 

learn that another will soon be added to the list. An edition 
of Matthew is now being printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in the Chung-chia dialect. We are indebted to 
Rev. G. H. Bondfield for the following particulars :-— 

The Chung-chias are a tribe of non-Chinese inhabiting 
the central, southern and south-western part of Kweichow 
province—estimated at a million—with more in Yunnan and 
Kwangsi. They speak a language of their own, split up into 
several dialects. The Chung-chias were originally the same as 
the Shans and Siamese. They differ from the Lolos, Miaos and 
other aborigines, or non-Chinese tribes in the west. ‘They 
retain their peculiar customs as well as language. Though 
Chinese have to some extent inter-married with them, they have 
not lost their identity or their special characteristics. The 
Chinese did not conquer these provinces until the 13th century 
and only after prolonged conflict. 

The Chung-chias have no alphabet nor literature. All 
deeds, etc., are drawn up in Chinese. ‘The translation which 
is now being printed is in the dialect of Kwei-yang-fu, the 
capital of the province, and is probably spoken by 200,000 
people. This gospel is translated by Mr. S. R. Clarke, who is 
one of the Committee engaged in translating the Union Man- 
darin version. . 

The year 1903 should encourage progress in the work of 
publishing Romanized Scriptures. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society reports 6,200 copies and the American Bible 
Society 7,500. Of the former, 2,000 were Bibles and g00 were 
Testaments, the rest were Bible portions. The figures for the 
year for both Societies are as follows :— 


Amoy vr sis aii bas +» 2,000 
Foochow _... pa aes — «s+ 4,500 
Hainan = si bi - inn 300 
Hinghua ... wie “ ~ ..» 4,000 
Mandarin “ “e nae - 500 
Shanghai... Ae ov mil oa 500 
Wenchow ... 7 “s ae ... 1,900 


13,700 
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The most notable of these in some respects is the Mandarin 
version of Mark. ‘The ‘‘standard system’’ which was used 
in that edition is to be used (with slight modifications) in 
printing the four gospels, and in due time will probably be 
used in printing the Bible complete in the Mandarin dialect. 
We are glad to note also that the Wenchow New Testament 
has been completed and published in Romanized. 

The present year will probably show a marked advance 
over the year just past. While the number of books published 
last year was not very large, it exceeds any other vear with 
three exceptions, and the prospect for the Romanized was 
never more encouraging than at present. ‘The total number of 
Romanized Bibles and portions printed by the Bible Societies 
in various Chinese dialects up to the end of last year and since 
1890 is 123,637 copies, an average of 10, 300 each year. 





Educational Directory. 


ROF. N. GIST GEE, Soochow, reports that he has 
received quite a number of replies to his circular asking 
for information to be used in preparing a new Educa- 

tional Directory. Those who have not yet replied are requested 
to do so as soon as possible. A report is desired from all 
mission schools and from all schools for Chinese conducted by 
foreigners or with which foreigners are connected. ‘The report 
will not be confined to schools connected with the Educational 
Association. 








3n Mcmoriam. 
REV. EDWARD M. SCHEIFRER. 


BY EDWARD C. MACHLE, M.D. 


Rev. Edward M. Scheirer was born May 2nd, 1872, in Lyons, 
Berks Co., Pa. When a mill-boy, he had a strong desire for 
a good education, and through the help of his pastor, the Rev. James 
Walloston Kirk, he embraced the first opportunity presented him to 
be in an educational institution and paid his way, performing the 
arduous duties of janitor, gardener and other menial work. 

No work was beneath him if it could be used as a stepping stone 
to the attainment of a higher, better and more useful lite. 




















HOSPITAL OF THE MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY, CANTON, AND VIEW OF NATIVE CITY. 
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He decided that the most useful life was winning souls to Christ. 
He graduated from Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa.; took a 
theological course at Auburn Seminary and was ordained and then 
installed in October, 1899, as pastor of the Elmwood Presbyterian 
Church near Syracuse, New York, where he occupied the pulpit for 
three years. 

Touched by the early death of, and the urgent appeal for some 
one to fill the place of, his friend, the Rev. Leonard Palmeter 
Davidson, missionary to the Philippines, who died June 8th, 1gor, 
Mr. Scheirer offered himself a month later (July 8th) to the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, U.S. A. In April, 1902, he 
was assigned to the Canton Mission and arrived on the field in 
October. 

Though he was on the field but twenty months, his life touched 
ours so frequently that his good qualities of heart and mind shone 
prominently. 

Pleasant socially, he would do what he could to make a gather- 
ing a success. Painstaking in all his work, he applied himself 
closely to the acquisition of the Chinese language. 

Knowing that he would have the care of all the evangelistic 
work of the Lien-chow station in the near future during Mr. 
Edward's home furlough, he hoped,to sufficiently master the lang- 
uage that he might superintend the work efficiently and satisfac- 
torily. 

His Chinese teacher had spoken to me.more than once of Mr. 
Scheirer’s aptitude of pronouncing the tones correctly at the first 
hearing. After his death, this teacher said that he had taught a 
number of foreigners and Mr. Scheirer excelled them all in his ability 
to pronounce the Chinese correctly when first heard. 

During the twenty months he passed two creditable examina- 
tions in the Cantonese dialect, prayed at the Christian Endeavor 
meeting and acted temporarily as superintendent of the Sabbath 
school. 

He desired to be where he could do the most good, and his 
heart was satisfied when he saw the need there was for him at this 
inland station. 

A few days before his death, while making his will, he said : 
‘*T feel that I have not lived in vain since I have been able to pro- 
vide for my brother’s and sister’s education.”’ 

Some of his last words were: ‘‘ I did hope I might be permitted 
to do some work in China for my Master before called to rest.’’ ‘If 
I am called to go, it is one of the dispensations of Providence that 
we cannot understand. Well, it’s all right anyhow.’’ 

This friend and fellow-worker fell asleep in Jesus near Lien- 
chow, North-west Kwongtung province, June 11th, 1904. 
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DEATH OF REV. CHARLES ROBERTSON, LONDON 
MISSION, HANKOW. 


Memorial Service in Kuling Church. 


This week has been a sad one to a large circle of missionaries 
in Kuling. Three weeks ago Rev. Charles Robertson, of Hankow, 
preached a grand sermon in the Kuling church, and on Wednesday, 
the 20th inst., he passed away, leaving a widow and three children. 
The cause was typhoid fever. 

A memorial service was held on the evening of the same day, 
which was largely attended, especially by the Hankow residents. 
Several speakers took part and bore testimony to the value of Mr. 
Robertson's work and the affectionate esteem in which he was held 
by his colleagues and friends. 

Rey. Griffith John, D.D., expressed his personal sense of loss, 
for Mr. Robertson had acted toward him as a son toa father. Dr. 
John also spoke of the loss to the London Mission and their sympathy 
with the widow and children. Mr. Robertson was only thirty-four 
years of age. He was looking forward to a furlough next year. 
His knowledge of business had caused him to be appointed the Central 
China Treasurer of the L. M.S. A promise from him was as good 
as a bond, and could be depended on. His willingness to oblige all 
was most marked. Mr. Robertson was modest in a degree unusual 
even in a Scotsman ; his firmness of character never developed into 
obstinacy, his caution did not degenerate into suspicion. 

Mr. Robertson liked the Chinese, and he was ambitious to be 
a sinologue ; to this end he studied hard and made excellent 
progress. The Central China Religious Tract Society, of whose 

*ditorial Committee he was a member, valued his conscientious and 
painstaking work. 

Mr. Robertson loved to preach the gospel. It was joy to him 
to go to out-stations and attend to his pastoral duties. It was a 
struggle to have to withdraw in some measure from evangelistic 
and attend 10 educational work. He had teaching duties in the 
high school and theological college, as well as taking charge of 
several day-schools. It was probably during his examination visits 
to these schools that he contracted the fever, from which he died. 
Reason may question why so useful and faithful a man should be 
removed. Faith in God sees beyond the mystery and finds the 
Father’s will behind it all, and His will is best. 

Dr. Barrie, of Chang-sha, Hunan, spoke of his personal 
intercourse with Mr. Robertson, of his enthusiasm for his work, his 
high and noble ideals, and the quiet yet strong influence over the 
natives. 
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Dr. Booth, of Hankow, assured the London Mission of the sympa- 
thy of the Wesleyan Mission in its trial. The losses in their own Mis- 
sion had been a common link of fellowship and led to union of heart. 

Dr. Davenport, of Wuchang, who had been in charge of the 
case, spoke of his personal affection for Mr. Robertson, who had 
been his colleague for years. Great solemnity came over the meet- 
ing as he touchingly described the last messages and the earnest- 
ness with which the dying missionary begged those around him to 
preach Jestts Christ and His gospel. His last words were: ‘‘ Holy! 
Holy ! Holy !”’ 

The missionary presiding over the gathering spoke of the joy 
of meeting so many dear friends from year to year and the sadness 
of seeing many gaps in the ranks. Bishop Ingle was specially 
referred to. The lessons to be learned, which would be emphasized 
at the coming Convention, were the unity of Christians ‘‘ all one 
in Christ Jesus’ and the fellowship of love in Christ. The nearer 
to Christ, the nearer to each other ; the farther from Christ, the wider 
apart Christians would grow ; and Satan often uses mean and con- 
temptible little things to cause disunion. In the presence of death 
how paltry such things are. 

The hymns sung included several selected by Mrs. Robertson 
as favourites of her late husband’s. , Beethoven’s funeral march was 
played, and brought to a fitting close a touching and impressive 
service. ‘The funeral took place the next day at Kiukiang. 

I. S. A. 


For China. 


Heap thou fresh coals of fire upon her head, 

And let the word ‘‘ Revenge’’ sink down and cease ; 
Out from these Christian hosts of martyred dead, 
Bursts forth God’s China and the song of peace. 





And now is come the testing time, to prove 
How far our wayward hearts reflect the will 
Of Him, Who in His knowledge-passing love, 
When all was rebel, dared to love us still. 


Bind up these thankless wounds as He would do, 
For hatred offer love, for insult, prayer ; 

Hold that with God by many or by few 

Is written ‘‘ Victory ’’ where men spell ‘‘ Despair ’’. 


Still unrepealed, that last divine command 

Urges us forward o’er our brethren slain, 
** Go into all the world’’, immortal band, 

Lo, Christ is with us till He comes again. 


W. S. P.-W. 
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Correspondence. 


BIBLE SOCIETY CENTENARY 
CELEBRATION. 

To the Editor of 

‘THe CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR SiR: It will be of interest 
to many of your readers to know 
that the response to the Society’s 
appeal, especially on the part 
of the Chinese churches, has 
been most generous. The Cen- 
tenary Fund is not yet closed 
and contributions are still com- 
ing in. Up to this date we have 
received— 


Foreign. Chinese. Total. 
Donations... $1,297.80 71.20 1,369.00 
Collections 2,918.53 4,713.62 

Total 
I should like to take this 


opportunity of thanking the many 
friends who by arranging meet- 
ings and services, and by preach- 
ing sermons, contributed so ma- 
terially to the success of the 
celebration. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. H. BONDFIELD, 
y Lee nt. 
SHANGHAI, July 29th, 1904. 


THE TERM QUESTION. 

To the Editor of 

‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR Sir: I have read with 
interest and pleasure the article 
on ‘‘The Term Question’’ by 
Rev. G. G. Warren in the May 
**RECORDER.’’ It sets forth very 
clearly and fairly, I think, the in- 
advisability of trying to limit 
the use of the word S#én (qh) to 
spirit. In my judgment the use 
of this word for God has come 
to stay. And what he says 
about the word leaning, in mean- 





ing, toward god rather than sfzv7t, 
is hard to controvert. Years 
ago one of our preachers who 
was utterly opposed to the use of 
Shen (qi) for God, yet thought 
the use of the phrase Shév-fu 


(qt 42) to designate a priest 
was blasphemous. He _ under- 


stood it to mean not ‘‘ Spiritual 
Father’’ but ‘ Divine Father.” 
He admitted that d7vz7xze was one 
of the meanings of S#éz (mip). 
He objected, however, that the 
word was too ambiguous, and also 
that it stood for a very low con- 
ception of deity, even after you 
got rid of its ambiguity. 

Furthermore, what Brother 
Warren says about the martyr- 
doms of 1900 ought to convince 
us all that both terms have been 
successfully used to convey a true 
conception of Godhood to the 
Chinese Christians. 

After reading the article I 
asked one of our pastors what he 
thought about the use of Shéxg- 
ling instead of Shéng-shén for 
Holy Spirit. He replied: ‘‘.Shéng- 
fing is unfamiliar; and our hear- 
ers would not understand what 
it meant. We better stick to 
the familiar term.’’ 

This man has never been mixed 
up in the ‘‘term’”’ controversy. 
No doubt we would experi- 
ence much difficulty in getting 
our Chinese co-laborers to change 
from Shéng-shén (U8 fp) to 
Shéng-ling (42 FH); but for my- 
self, I would willingly see the 
use of Shén (HP) for spirit shov- 
ed into the background, in order 
to give fuller currency to the 
use of this word to designate 
God. For, seeing that the use 
of Shéx for God is an established 
fact, and has, we may say, been 
sealed by the blood of martyrs, 
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is it not the wise, the Christian 
thing, for those of us who use 
the other term to help forward 
and not hinder the full currency 
of the term Chén-shén (iL ji) as 
a Christian term for designating 
the ‘True God ? 

A year or so ago I read the 
statement that in the Greek New 
Testament, 770s when used to 
represent the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament never has the article 
*o. I have spent several hours 
in testing this as to N. ‘I. quota- 
tions from the O. T. and have 
found it true with only a very, 
very few seeming exceptions. In 
contrast with this, in these quota- 
tions, /heos as regularly /as the 
article when it represents /:/ohim. 
Yet Greek grammar requires the 
article before Awrios under all or- 
dinary circumstances ; and when 
kurios refers to Christ in the or- 
dinary manner, it almost always 
has the article, except of course 
in the vocative case. ‘There are 
also a number of instances in 
which fus7os without the article 
is used in such expressions as 
‘‘angel of the Lord,’’ ‘‘ name of 
the Lord,’’ ete., terms which are 
borrowed from the O. T. This 
usage is like that of LORD in 
our English Bible to represent 
Jehovah in the O. T. Wherever 
in the New ‘Testament A w77os 
is thus used without the article, 
Westcott and Hort begin the 
word with a capital ; but where 
it is used with the article as a 
title of Jesus Christ they begin 
the word with a small letter. 
But in the Greek N. T. where 
theos refers to God it almost in- 
variably has the article. One 
notable exception to this is in 
John i. 1, ‘‘ And the Word was 
God.” Here the ¢/eos does not 
have the article ; and hence some 
critics have argued that this text 
does not identify the Word with 
the one God Jehovah. But they 
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are confronted with another omis- 
sion of the article; this time from 
the word Azwuvios. This is in 
Phil. ii. 11, ‘‘ And every tongue 
shall confess that A‘wrzos Jesus 
Christ (is) to the glory of God 
the Father.’’ Westcott and Hort 
connect Phil. ii. 10, 11 with Is. 
Xl. 23-25; and this connection, 
taken in combination with the 
whole passage, Phil. ii.5-11, seems 
to unequivocally assert the ident- 
ity of Christ with Jehovah. 

It seems to me a matter of 
regret that this striking usage of 
the N. T., the use of Azvios with- 
out the article to represent the 
Jehovah of the O. T., has no 
distinguishing mark in our Eng- 
lish and Chinese New ‘Testa- 
ments. One might almost say 
that the N. T. writers defy 
Greek grammar in order to dif- 
ferentiate this use of Azvios from 
all other uses of the word ; their 
holy reverence for the NAME 
would not suffer them to do 
otherwise than plainly mark this 
highest use of the word Lord. 

Fraternally yours, 
J. E. WALKER. 

P. S.—A striking instance of 
the use of a variety of names to 
designate the Divine Being is 
found in Ps. xc.1-2, He that dwel- 
leth in the secret place of //voz, 
shall abide under the shadow of 
Shad-dai. I will say of Jehovah, 
He is my refuge and my fortress ; 
my /lohim in whom I trust. Each 
of these four zames is used with- 
out the article in the Hebrew. 

I. 5. W. 
ATTITUDE TO ANCESTRAL 
WORSHIP. 
To the Editor of 
‘*'T CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR SIR: I was much interest- 
ed in reading Dr. Martin’s paper 
‘* Ancestral Worship and how to 
deal with it’’ in your last issue. 
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I cordially agree with much that 
he says, especially in reference 
to the practical question how to 
deal with the subject in receiving 
and teaching converts. In the 
early days of my missionary 
work in Fuhkien, one of the 
native converts gave me the 
following advice with reference 
to this subject. He said that 
missionaries make a fatal mistake 
in attacking ancestral worship 
and requiring young converts to 
give up the tablets as a condition 
to their receiving baptism. His 
advice to me was to this effect: 
‘*Do not say a word against the 
ancestral worship to the en- 
quirers or young converts, but 
teach them of the love of the 
Heavenly Father, teach them 
the truths of the Incarnation, of 
the Redemption by Christ, of His 
Resurrection, and all the import- 
ant doctrines of Christianity, 
and when they have fully believed 
all these, there will be no necessi- 
ty to convince them that the 
worship of their ancestors is 
wrong, and they will abandon 
the practice of their own accord. 
The belief in it cannot exist in 
their minds with a belief in 
Christ and God.” I have ever 
since followed this good advice, 
and of the many Chinese converts 
I have been privileged to baptise 
nearly all over the Fuhkien 
province, I have never required 
one of them to give up the 
ancestral tablets, nor have I ever, 
as far as I remember, spoken 
to young converts or enquirers 
against the practice, and I have 
invariably found that the opinion 
of the native who gave me the 
advice above referred to, has 
turned out to be correct, viz., 
that when the converts have 
become confirmed in their Chris- 
tian faith, they, of their own 


accord, give up the practice 
altogether. And this fact is, I 
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think, one of the very strongest 
arguments against Dr. Martin’s 
contention, if I understand him 
aright, viz., that the practice is 
not idolatrous. ‘These converts 
consider the practice inconsist- 
ent with their Christian faith, 
and I have often known them 
in after years, when discussing 
the subject before large andiences 
of their heathen countrymen, to 
show that ancestral worship, in 
the way that it is commonly 
practised in this part of the 
empire at least, is wrong and 
unreasonable (of course from a 
Christian point of view). If 
offerings to the dead and calling 
upon them in prayer for blessings 
and protection in this world is 
not worship of the very highest 
kind and from a Christian point 
of view idolatrous worship, 
then I have yet to learn what 
real worship is. 

Dr. Martin appears to lament 
the blunder of the Dominicans, 
and no doubt they made a blund- 
er to the injury of their church, 
but I cannot think that it was 
altogether a misfortune that by 
this blunder they caused the 
Emperor Kang Hsi to be disgust- 
ed with the pretensions of Rome 
and alienated him and_ his 
government from the Papacy, 
as by so doing in all probability 
China and the Chinese people 
were saved from being brought 
under the supremacy of the 
Roman Pontiff. If this had hap- 
pened we all know what the 
result would most certainly have 
been if we may judge from the 
state of things temporal and 
spiritual in those countries which 
were brought under the suprem- 
acy of the Roman Pontiff. Dr. 
Martin knows history and he 
can draw his own conclusions. 

I have not written this letter 
with any desire to enter into 
controversy on the subject of 
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ancestral worship. 
anxious to tell what a Chinese 
Christian advised as to how 
missionaries should deal with 
the worship of ancestors in receiv- 
ing and instructing converts, 
and how this advice has influen- 
ced my own practice with refer- 
ence to the subject for now over 
forty years. 


I was only 


Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN R. WOLBE. 
ENGLISH AND EVANGELISM 
FOCUSSED. 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR SIR: kindly say: 
‘* The article is certainly 
valuable for the number of testi- 
monies which are adduced, but 
we wish that he had focussed 
them in a more satisfactory man- 
ner.’’ Allow me a few lines to 
present an illustration of the 
topic I discussed. 

I said of Dr. Noyes’ school 77 
which English is not taught: “We 
would call special attention to 
the model school under the charge 
of Dr. Noyes at Canton which, 
under his wise pilotage, has 
successfully weathered the gale 
which beat heavily about his 
barque and is now sailing on 
unruffled seas.’’ 

We turn from page 345, July 
Number RECORDER, to page 365, 
in the Educational Department. 
The Editor says: ‘‘In the Pres- 
byterian High School, of which 
Dr. Noyes is President, there are 
thirty-three theological students. 


You 


The whole number is 112. ‘The 
school was founded in 1885.” 
This ove school in the Canton 


Presbyterian Mission gives pro- 
mise of supplying the 
churches and out-stations 
pastors and evangelists. 
We will now turn to the Cen- 
tral China Presbyterian Mission. 


native 
with 
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In the great cities of Ningpo, 
Hangchow, Soochow, Shanghai 
and (we think) Nanking there 
are quite a number of colleges 


aud schools conducted by the 
Mission 7z which st:nglish is 
taught. There are three in 


Soochow; two of these largely 
attended. It may be safely 
estimated that there are several 
hundred young men and boys 
in these institutions and that they 
are well taughtwill be readily con- 
ceded, as the presidents and pro- 
fessors are for the most part 
highly educated Presbyterian 
ministers. 
Will you, Mr Editor, in one of 
the next numbers kindly give:— 
First, the number of male 
pupils in the C. C. P. M. English 
Th AY, TEuute Ss , 
Second, the number of com- 
municants amon: the students? 
Third, the number of candi- 
dates for the ministry from among 
the communicants? 
We can then compare the re- 
sults of the two methods of in- 
struction.* 
Very cordially and sincerely, 
HAMPDEN C. DUBOSE. 
UNOCCUPIED 
To the Editor of 
‘“T1« CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 
DEAR In the March num- 
ber of your valuable paper is an 
article on ‘‘ Unoccupied Terri- 
tory.’’ Referring to the district 
north-west of Ichang, Hupeh, 
the writer makes the following 
statement: ‘‘ Beyond Yuan-an 
and stretching northwards to 
Hsiang-yang on the Han is a 
district literally unoccupied and 
untouched.’’ 
This was too true a very few 
years ago, but you will be glad 
to learn that the statement needs 


TERRITORY. 


SIR: 


* See Editorial Comment, 
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some qualification now. It has 
been our privilege to work in 
Siang-yang and the surrounding 
district for over ten years, and 
although we have been much 
hampered by being so few in 
number our operations are now 
gradually extending toward the 
south. Last year we occupied 
the city of Wu-ngan-yen, 120 7 
south-west by south from Siang- 
yiang-fu. This year we have 
opened a station in Nan-chang, 
120 /7 to the south-west. Ich‘en, 
go 7 due south, is visited and 
will probably be occupied this 
year. We have enquirers from 
the Kin-men-cheo district, and 
with the Lord's blessing resting 
upon our efforts we hope to 
reach the city of Kin-men within 
two years. Another mission, 
working to the north of us, is 
preparing to occupy the cities of 
2a0-kang and Fang, thus still 
more diminishing the large ter- 
ritory in north-western Hupeh, 
hitherto so sadly untouched by 
missionary work. 
Yours sincerely, 
P. MATSON. 





SPIRITUAL POWER AND PRAYER. 
To the Editor of 

‘Tie CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR SiR: Will you allow me 
space to emphasize some words 
occurring in your “ Editorial Com- 
ment” in the May ‘‘ RECORDER’’ 
(p. 267)? I refer to where it is 
said that the missionary enter- 
prise demands first, and above 
all, ‘‘ the full reception of spirit- 
ual power from on High’’—the 
‘‘tarrying” for equipment in 
accord with our Lord’s last com- 
mand. It is, as you note, very 
true that this placing of ‘first 
things first,’’ will not make us 
visionary dreamers, but careful 
students of missionary problems 
and methods. He who is truly 
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spiritual is truly practical. Is it 
not this spirit of ‘“‘tarrying’’ in 
prayer before God that will give 
common ground, if not complete 
unity, on the ‘term question,’’ 
as well as on other points of con- 
troversy ? Strong minds have 
found it easy to yield after con- 
tinued waiting upon God. And 
on points where there still may 
remain divergence of view, dif- 
ferences are minimised, not mag- 
nified. 

We all desire the greater mani- 
festation of spiritual power—Pen- 


tecostal power—in China. Let 
us increasingly ‘‘ give ourselves 
to iyer’’—giving more time 


to waiting upon God. Mr.Torrey, 
who has recently been so might- 
ily used to the conversion of tens 
of thousands in Australasia and 
Britain, has stated that, some 
years ago, he was led to give up 
the doing of a good deal of what 
he considered good work, that 
he might have more time for 
prayer. In one of our interior 
stations, for some eight or nine 
nic'iths past, a dozen or so Chi- 
nese Christians have met with 
the two or three foreign workers, 
each Monday evening, for an 
hour or more of prayer. There 
is no reading or singing, but the 
time is given up to special prayer 
for spiritual power and revival 
in the district and all over the 
world. ‘Ihe formation last yeer ° 
of the Fukien Prayer Union is 
a distinct step in the same direc- 
tion. Might not similar gather- 
ings be multiplied all over China? 
And might they not be one of ¢he 
means of bringing in sooner that 
revival for which we long? We 
need to remember that unity of 
purpose and desire, in those thus 
meeting for prayer, should be 
more sought after than numbers. 
Better a score, a dozen, or even 
two or three of ‘‘ one accord” 
than a larger gathering of semi- 
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indifferent persons. May the 
spirit of prayer and _ supplica- 
tion, be poured out upon all the 
churches of China ! 
Yours sincerely, 
LEARNER. 





OFFICIAL PERSECUTION. 
To the Editor of 

“Tr CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR SiR: Since 1go00 it seems 
to have been the universal practice 
of the mandarins to make things 
as pleasant as possible for the 
missionaries and their work, and 
one had thought that official per- 
secution was entirely at an end. 
But it has been our lot to find out 
the opposite, and probably many 
another mandarin would like to 
attempt what has been done by 
the magistrate at Chih-kiang, in 
the prefecture of Chin-chou. 

It is my intention only to state 
facts. 

Early in May a Roman Cathol- 
ic priest called upon the magis- 
trate at Chih-kiang, but the 
latter was busy examining the 
students of his district. The 
‘““men-sang,’’ or clerk through 
whom all business passes on its 
way to the magistrate, told the 
priest that he could not be re- 
ceived, and so the latter departed, 
not very well pleased. When the 
magistrate returned from the ex- 
amination hall, he learned of what 
had taken place, and sent the 
‘‘men-sang’’ hard after the priest 
to apologise. With the acceptance 
of the apology certain demands 
must have been made. 

A day or two later one of our 
members was arrested by the 
magistrate in connection with 
some trouble between the mem- 
bers of the two churches last 
year. But the case had been 
settled by the former magistrate, 
as one man promised that he 
would see that what little damage 
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had been done to a house would 
be put right, and on both sides 
sureties were given for future 


good conduct. However this 
new magistrate raked up the 
case, and when trying it our 


evangelist came forward to act 
as surety for the member till 
such time as he could communi- 
cate with me. The magistrate 
shouted out to him that if we 
wanted to open chapels we should 
go to foreign countries (wai- 
yang) and do so. He demand- 
ed a money payment of 300 
strings of cash to be paid to him 
to be handed over to the Roman 
Catholics, and threatened that 
if not paid in three days, he 
would seal our door. 

Our evangelist hurried to 
Ichang, but I state frankly that 
I did not believe all his story, and 
remarked to him that there is no 
official in China who would be so 
foolish as to seal the doors of Mis- 
sion premises at this present time. 
I had also a letter from the ma- 
gistrate, but he made no mention 
of his demand for 300 strings of 
cash, nor of his threat to seal 
up the Mission premises. 

Thinking that the matter would 
blow over, my duties took me off 
in another direction, but before 
I had reached my destination, a 
special messenger overtook me 
with the news that the door had 
been sealed up on the 1oth 
May. ‘Iwo elders were sent 
from Ichang to see the sealing 
paper for themselves, and they 
are ready to swear on oath that 
the sealing paper bore the 
magistrate’s official stamp. Spe- 
cial messengers arrived from the 
magistrate with a letter, in which 
he stated that the sealing paper 
was a discarded one, and he 
issued a proclamation to the same 
effect. Surely an illustration that 
‘“he who excuses, accuses him- 
self.’” 
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I took no notice of the magis- 
trate’s letter, but at once put the 
case in the hands of H. B. M.’s 
Consul, Mr. Goffe, by whom, 
I understand, it was referred to 
Peking. 

As the wheels of justice were 
grinding rather slowly, the ma- 
gistrate apparently thought that 
he could harass us as he pleased. 
He was still determined to get 
hold of the member referred to 
above, but he had left the town 
for a while. He returned and 
on 14th June went to the Mis- 
sion premises to see our evangel- 
ist who was ill. While there 
the magistrate came 7x fcrson, 
accompanied by seventy or eighty 
hangers on. He pushed his way 
into the private apartments, and 
on being remonstrated with on 
the impropriety of such proceed- 
ings, he said that this was nota 
‘*min fang’’ (house of the peo- 
ple). He laid his own hands on 
the member of our church, who 
naturally made a little resistance, 
on which the magistrate shout- 


ed ‘‘ta”’ (strike). The result 
was that the man was beaten 
and the contents of the house 


wrecked. 

But he now thought that he 
had gone too far, and came here 
to see me, in the hope that he 
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might settle up the case, but as 
I had already seen the Consul 
about this second outrage, I re- 
fused to receive him, and refer- 
red him to the Consul. 

In writing to the Consul about 
this breach of treaty rights, I 
said: ‘‘ Now that this man has 
been arrested, I shall be glad to 
know what case there is against 
him, as I fear that he is simply 
a victim of Roman Catholic in- 
trigue and official persecution.”’ 

After seeing the Consul, the 
niagistrate released the man and 
paid up for the damage that he 
had done. ‘The matter is still 
in the hands of the diplomats, 
and the latest phase is that the 
Viceroy has sent the Taotai to 
investigate the charges ; but they 
can be vouched for, and we hope 
that the erring magistrate will 
be removed from a position which 
he is quite unfit to occupy. The 
case is attended with difficulties, 
for several attempts have been 
made to get us to withdraw our 
complaints, and I should not be 
surprised if it were found that 
the Roman Catholics are backing 
up this man, who has made such 
blunders in a futile attempt to 
bolster them and hinder the work 
of the Protestant church. 


Tuos. R. KEARNEY. 
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Our Book Table. 


The book of Technical Terms, 
English and Chinese, prepared 
by a Committee of the Educa- 
tional Association of China, is 
ready at last and will meet a 
very pressing and long felt need. 
If this work will only unify the 
usages of different authors, a long 
step forward will have been taken 
in this difficult task. Hitherto 
each author has followed largely 
his own sweet will, with chaos 
as the result. In the Preface Dr. 


Mateer modestly says: ‘‘It is 
needless to say that it has cost a 
large amount of labor to collect, 
sift out and arrange in order 
such a large list of miscellaneous 
terms.’’ And then he adds, 
‘“* Almost all of this labor has 
been done by Mrs. Mateer.’’ 
From which we know that it has 
been well done. The book may 
be had at the Presbyterian 
Mission Press. Price $1.70. 
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English 
With the 
experienced 


and Evangelism. 
testimonies of fifty 
missionaries. By 
Hampden C. Du Bose, D.D. 
Price ten cents. For sale by 
Presbyterian Mission Press. 


Commercial Press’ New Prim- 
ary School ‘Text Books. Chi- 
nese National Readers. No. II. 
Embellished with numerous il- 
lustrations, conspicuous among 
which are three full-page colored 
lithographs, beautifully executed, 
making the work very attractive. 
Price 20 cents. 





Siege Days. Personal Experiences of 
American Women and Children dur- 
ing the Peking Siege. By Mrs. A. 
H. Mateer. For sale at the Presby- 
terian Mission Press. Price $2.75. 
Chicago: Fieming H. Revell Com- 
pany. 

A new and rich vein has been 
opened in the much worked 
quarry of the Peking siege. 
And it has been well worked ; 
not by one person, however, but 
by many, albeit the touches of 
poetry, the lurking humor, the 
faith and the genius of the editor 
appear everywhere. 

It will be remembered that the 
American missionaries found a 
welcome in the beautiful chapel 
of the British Legation. It is the 
women who found refuge there, 
and the children—for they too 
give their bits of experience— 
who tell the story, and the editor 
skillfully joins it together, mak- 
ing a beautiful mosaic. ‘Tears 
and smiles chase each other, as 
one who was in company reads 
this book. How the daily scenes 
of that never-to-be-forgotten time 
pass before one, many of them 
narrated as only a woman could 
tell them. 

‘Siege Days’’ is stratified in- 
to fourteen chapters, commenc- 
ing with an Introduction and 
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ending with a Te Deum, and is 
filled with the kaleidoscopic pic- 


tures of the daily life in the 
siege days. ‘The faces of the 
writers, too, look out from the 


pages of the book, not the pinch 
ed faces of those days when we 
ate mule meat and moldy rice, 
but the happy rounder faces of 
better days. The likenesses of 
the forty prisoners to whom we 
are thus introduced are generally 
very good indeed (fh fry — #%, 
74h fy — fe). But a still better 
introduction to the writers will 
be found in the letters, and arti- 
cles and scraps which are scat- 
tered up and down the pages of 
the book. 

May we be pardoned for copy- 
ing a bit of description which is 
evidently written by the editor 
in chief. ‘The subject is, ‘‘ Ask- 
ing the Blessing.’’ But we must 
omit the beginning and the end. 
It is suggested that a picture 
might be made of the scene. 

‘“Now to begin with the ma- 
terial parts of the picture. The 
chapel of course serves as back- 
ground for the picture. We will 
allow the Dutch painter to do 
that. Now begin at the top, 
Mynherr, and put in the illumi- 
nated texts on the cornice. 
They are doubly illuminated now 
by flies, but that will not show 
in the picture. (They say the 
Italian painters who had just 
finished those texts, made their 
escape from Peking so late that 
they might have been killed by 
the Boxers on their way to the 
coast.) Now high, on either 
side of the apse, paint a wall- 
bracket holding a group of de- 
jected looking candles, so bent 


that their wicks point to the 
earth; the last relic of high 
churchism, and overcome with 


abject shame at their unecclesi- 
astical surroundings—the altar 
full within with the baggage of 
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dissenters, and without piled 
with what is left of their cups 
and plates after the spreading of 
the table. The organ and win- 
dow-sills are spread with dessert, 
each saucer holding one slice of 
pine-apple. And, oh, if only the 
painter could paint in the smell 
of that pine-apple. And how 
glad we used to be when pine- 
apple day came round, just to sit 
with our sand-bags in the chapel 
and enjoy that delicious fra- 
grance, for it was not every odor 
that came to our noses that was 
as luxurious as that. The per- 
fume of pine-apple will always 
bring up that scene.”’ 

You must read the rest, and 
all the other good things in the 
four hundred odd pages, for your- 
self. 


CHAUNCEY GOODRICH. 





China Mission Statistics, 1904, Edited 
by Timothy Richard. 

These statistics, besides endea- 
vouring to represent the quanti- 
tative of the work of Chris- 
tian missions, contain two new 
features, viz., an attempt to 
show the area covered and the 
quality of the work done. As 
each province is divided into 
about ten prefectures, each of 
about ten counties, there is an 
attempt here for the first time to 
show how many prefectures have 
missionaries at work there. As 
mission work extends it devel- 
opes along four lines of action— 
evangelistic, educational, medical, 
and literary. An attempt is 
made to show the amount of 
work done in each of these de- 
partments. Besides summaries 
of statistics of Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in China there 
are also summaries of the same 
throughout the world. The 
price is $1.00 per copy and to be 
had at from the Manager S. D. 
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K. Depot, 380 Honan Road, 
Shanghai, and of the Presbyter- 
ian Mission Press. 


The China Martyrs of 1900, A com- 
plete roll of the Christian heroes 
martyred in China in 1900, with 
narratives of survivors. Compiled 
and edited by Robert Coventry For- 
syth, 516 pages with 144 portraits 
and other illustrations. London: 
The Religious Tract Society. 7s. 6d. 
To arrive shortly at the Presbyter- 
ian Mission Press. 


We lay down this book and take 
up the pen with strong and varied 
feelings. As we 


turned page 
after page of the earlier portion 
of the work our heart was full 
of deep sorrow and grief on ac- 


count of the terrible sufferings 
undergone by those who had 
been taken away in such a cruel 
manner, and we experienced feel- 
ings almost amounting to nausea, 
caused—not by revolting details, 
because Mr. Forsyth has wise- 
ly avoided such— but by the 
knowledge of the evil lengths to 
which the latent tiger, found in 
mobs of all countries, is capable 
of reaching in an unrestrained 
Chinese mob. But as we read 
chapter after chapter, and allowed 
the record of quiet heroism, un- 
questioning trust in God, marvel- 
lous deliverances, and signs of 
hope, to sink into our heart, as 
well as into our mind, we realis- 
ed that the reasons for admira- 
tion, thankfulness and hope were 
greater than the causes for mourn- 
ing. 

It was necessary that such a 
record should be prepared, and 
Mr. Forsyth has done the work 
admirably. Whilst he only styles 
himself compiler and editor there 
is evidence all through of a per- 
sonal and intense interest in the 
subject, only equalled by the 
evident knowledge of conditions 
and mastery of the materials at 
his disposal. We trust that in 
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future editions the value of the 
work will be enhanced by the 
addition of a table of statistics 
and a map showing especially 
the provinces where the storm 
raged worst. The figures given in 
Chapters IV. and XXII. are only 
partial and raise a legitimate ex- 
pectancy for a concise yet com- 
plete statement. We would also 
suggest that the terse chapter- 
headings might have sub-head- 
ings, indicating, ¢.¢., in the earlier 
chapters, the march of events. 

Some of the prominent features 
of the book are: the pithy record 
of events, the illuminating array 
of special providences, the mar- 
vellous escapes which make ten 
of the chapters thrilling reading, 
and the beautiful sayings and 
heroic incidents. Of the former 
We may mention Mr. Pitkin’s last 
words to a faithful Chinaman: 
‘Tell the mother of little Horace 
that his father’s last wish was 
that when he is twenty-five 
years of age he should come to 
China asa missionary;’’ also Mrs. 
Atwater’s testimony, in connec- 
tion with which she says: ‘‘I do 
not regret coming to China, but I 
am sorry I have done so little.” 
Of the heroic phases we might 
mention the preaching in near 
prospect of execution; also the 
utterances of a sturdy young 
missionary: ‘‘ None of us want to 
die, but we all want to say, ‘ Thy 
will be done.’’’ ‘‘ If it is God’s 
way of evangelising China, then 
surely we ought to be ready to 
die for the gospel’s sake.’’ These 
heroisms were all so unselfish; 
pressing danger did not make the 
sufferers oblivious of the excep- 
tional kindly impulse, e.¢., we 
read : ‘‘ Should we be killed, don’t 
forget to recompense the villagers 
here; they have given their all for 
us ;’’ also Mrs. Glover’s pathetic 
exclamation : ‘‘’ The Lord remem- 
ber those cups of water.’’ 


This reminds us that many 
instances are given of timely and 
unlooked for kindness at the 
hands of Chinese—-apparently 
strangers. Honorable mention is 
also made of those officials who 
were specially helpful; for in- 
stance, Governor Yuan, of Shan- 
tung who, when he received the 
fatal telegram from Peking, order- 
ing all foreigners to be killed, 
and the Imperial edict following 
endorsing it, refused to issue it, 
and communicated to Mr. Hanil- 
ton his fears for the safety of the 
missionaries in his jurisdiction, 
and whilst promising protection 
in going to the coast, urged that 
there should be no unnecessary 
delay in making the journey. 
And we must not omit to mention 
such statesmen as Chang Chih- 
tung, Liu K‘un-yi and Tuan Fang 
(Governor of Shensi). Not only 
were these officials of the greatest 
help to the suffering missionaries 
and native Christians, but by 
their action and lack of action 
proved true friends to China, pro- 
bably saving tu: ir country from 
dismemberment and ruin. 

The sufferings of the native 
Christians are particularly refer- 
red to in Chapter XVIII, al- 
though reference is made to them 
all through the book. The story 
of a recantation in Chapter XX, 
should be read in this connection. 
Whilst recantations frequently 
occurred, yet the roll of native 
martyrs is a long and illustrious 
one; and we must join in the 
expression of devout thankfulness 
that so many were strong enough 
to lay down their lives for Christ’s 
sake, and that the native church, 
chastened and subdued, has come 
forth from the fiery trial purer 
and stronger, and richer in di- 
vine life. 

‘The space at our disposal only 
allows of reference to three other 
phases of the work under review : 
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the biographical details of many 
of the martyrs presented in Chap- 
ter X XI; the political lessons of 
the book, especially how the 
Chinese government utilised the 
Boxer organization and _ the 
blindness of the foreign powers 
to the open preparation of this 
secret society ; and what is most 
notable, the cheering portents all 
through—lightening up the dark- 
est passages and taking the sting 
from the most painful details—all 
telling of happy resumption of 
missionary operations and giving 
bright hope for the future. 

We most heartily congratulate 
Mr. Forsyth on the completion of 
what must have been a laborious 
task, and the Religious ‘Tract 
Society on the handsome appear- 
ance of the work. ‘The memory 
of the dreadful experiences of 
1900 are too fresh and the heart- 
ache at the loss of friends and 
fellow-laborers too keen to make 
the book before us easy or pleas- 
ant reading ; but get it, first as 
a book of reference, to be studied 
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later as a reminder of God’s 
presence with His people, es- 
pecially in dark times, and His 
over-ruling to His glory and the 
advancement of His kingdom, of 
the most adverse events. 


cS. Mi. 
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Recent issues of the Diffusion 
Society, Chinese works :— 

Wentworth’s Trigonometry, 
Plane and Spherical. Translated 
into Chinese by Liu Kuang-chao. 
Price 75 cts. 

The World’s History. (Short 
compend). From Macmillan’s 
Series of Text-books. Revised 
and enlarged and brought up 
to date. By ‘Timothy Richard. 
Translated by two Chinese stu- 
dents. 30 cts. 

A Cycle of Prayer. Arranged 
with special subjects for each 
day of the month. Illustrated 
with appropriate plates. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Moule. 35 cts. 


Books in Preparation. 


The following books are in 
course of preparation. Friends 
engaged in transiation or com- 
pilation of books are invited to 
notify J. Darroch, g Seward 
Road, Shanghai, of the work 
they are engaged on, so that 
this column may be kept up 
to date and over-lapping pre- 
vented :— 

pe. 2: KK. List — 

Translated by Rev. W. G. 
Walshe :—Growth of the Em- 
pire, by Jose ; Citizen Reader, by 
Arnold Foster; Life of a Century, 
by E. Hodder ; History of Mo- 
dern Peoples, by Barnes ; Prayer 
and The Prayer. 


Translated by Miss Wu:— 
Noble Lives. 
Translated by Miss Laura 


White :—Christmas 
Countries. 
3y Rev. J. 
in Life’s Race. 
Prepared for S. D. K.:—Anglo- 
Chinese Readers and a Chinese 
Primer, by Miss Jewel. 


in Different 


Sadler :—Winners 


Commercial Press List :— 


Newcomb’s Astronomy, Ad- 
am’s European History, Milne’s 


High School Algebra, Steel’s 
Physiology, Burnet’s School 
Zoology, Gray’s How Plants 


Grow, 


Drill. 


Gamimon’s Manual of 
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Translated by Dr. G. Reid 
for Commercial Press :—Ques- 
tions of the Time for the 


Government of China (in print), 
Comparative Governments, Fun- 
damental Principles with citations 
of Chinese Treaties. 
Biographical Terms in Chinese, 
European Constitutional History 
(for Educational Association. ) 


Educational Association List:— 


Physiology. Dr. 
print.) 

tpitome of History. 
W. Pitcher. 

Introduction to Standard Sys- 
tem of Romanization with Sylla- 
bary. 

Primer of Standard System of 
Romanization. 

Gospel of Matthew in Standard 
Romanization. (Printed by the 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety. ) 


Porter (re- 


Rev. P. 
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Shansi 
List :-— 


Imperial University 


Wonderful Century, by Russel 
Wallace. 

Universal History, by Myers. 

Twentieth Century Atlas of 
Popular Astronomy, by Heath. 

Physical Geography. Publish- 
ed by Keith Johnston, Edin- 
burgh. 

Evolution, by Edward Clodd. 

History of Russia, by Ram- 
baud. 

Multum in Parvo Atlas of the 
World. 

Biographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished by Chambers. 

History of Commerce. 

Text books of Tokio Nor- 
mal School. ‘Translated from 
the Japanese :—Arithmetic (two 
vols.), Algebra (two vols.), Min- 
eralogy, Zoology, Physiology, 
Physics, Pedagogy (two vols.) 





Editorial Comment. 


WE offer no apology for 
again referring to the Term 
Question, as the matter is 
brought so conspicuously be- 
fore us in the three communi- 
cations which appeared or are 
now appearing in the RECORD- 
ER, the first by Mr. Warren, of 
the Wesleyan Mission, Han- 
kow, and the other two in this 
number, one by Dr. Goodrich, 
of ‘T‘ungchow, and the other 
by Rev. J. E. Walker, of Siao- 
wu, Foochow. These repre- 
sent fairly well Central (now, 
though it used to be Western), 
and North and South China. 
They indicate a sound of a 
going in the tops of the mul- 
berry trees from which we 
anticipate an advance all along 
he line. ‘They are on a new 


basis from anything we have 
had heretofore, indicating that 
old things are passing away. 
These all breathe the same 
spirit, that of a desire for 
uniformity and a willingness 
to make concessions of person- 
al preference for the sake of 
general unanimity. We trust 
the same spirit will prevail 
more and more. It is likea 
breath out of a different world 
than that in which we have 
formerly lived. May it be all- 
pervasive. 
* * * 

Dr. DuBose, in the letter 
which we publish elsewhere, 
asks us to give, First, the 
number of male pupils in the 
Central China Presbyterian 
English Institutes. Second, 
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the number of communicants 
among the students, and Third, 
the number of candidates for 
the Ministry from among the 
communicants. Hesays: ‘‘We 
can then compare the two 
methods of instruction.’? We 
give the figures as follows: 
Pupils, 257 (not quite ‘‘ several 
hundreds’’); Communicants, 
sixty-eight ; Candidates for the 
ministry, seven. With these 
Dr. DuBose compares the 122 
students of Dr. Noyes’ school 
and thirty-three theological 
students. But two swallows 
do not make a summer, nor 
would it be fair to draw gene- 
ral conclusions from two in- 
stances—one in Southern and 
one in Central China—without 
knowing the conditions which 
prevail in each and how in 
every respect the results were 
brought about. To begin with, 
we should need to know 
that the whole of the thirty- 
three theological students in 
the Canton school were the 
outcome of that school. It is 
possible that they may be stu- 
dents gathered from a _ wide 
field, but placed in the Canton 
school for theological instruc- 
tion. We do not say that this 
is true. We only mention it 
to show how necessary it is 
that we base our conclusions 
on sufficient data. It is just 
possible that the number of 
students in theology in the Can- 
ton school is not owing to the 
fact that English is not taught. 
* * * 

ON page 416 will be found 
an appreciative account of the 
life-work and influence of the 
late Rev. Charles Robertson, of 
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the London Mission, Hankow. 
He had during these latter years 
been building up a reputation 
for much good work well done. 
Because of this and the bright 
hopes concerning his future, his 
early death is much deplored. 
It wasonlyinthelast RECORDER 
that we printed Mr. Robert- 
son’s interesting account of the 
dedication of the London Mis- 
sion Theological College at 
Hankow. 
* * 

A COMBINATION of circum- 

stances has prevented us for 


some months from printing 
the Diary of Events in the 
Far East. In all probability 


this is no great loss to the bulk 
of our readers. For the bene- 
fit of those, however, who 
occasionally refer to this terse 
record of omtstanding data we 
have taken up the thread from 
where we had dropped it. The 
deliberate onward march of the 


Japanese, according to a care- 


fully devised plan, in spite of 
serious checks and constant dif- 
ficulties makes the preparation 
and reading of the Diary more 
interesting than usual. 


WE are indebted to the 
North-China Daily News for 
the account of the Summer 
Conference of the Chinese Y. 
M. C. A. at Soochow, which 
appears in our Missionary News 
department. A Chinese friend 
who was present at most of 
the meetings speaks glowing- 
ly of the benefit of the gather- 


ing. He tells us of how hearts 
were stirred up, how limita- 
tions were realised, and how 


many were awakened to their 
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responsibility with regard to 
the gifts of time, money, learn- 
ing, ete., that God had given 
them. As we think of the 
results likely to follow as the 
various delegates, set on fire, 
return to their various centres, 
we feel deeply impressed with 
the value of these gatherings. 
SIDE by side with our Eng- 
lish newspapers and periodicals 
which discuss the topics of the 
time from an occidental view- 
point is the native modern 
literature, untramimelled by 
Western history and tradition, 
but receptive and absorbent 
as a sponge. If the Japanese 
have astonished the world by 
the exhibition of their adept- 
ness in warfare, the Chinese 
should excite still more wonder 
by the dexterous feats of journ- 
alism displayed in the papers 
and periodicals of to-day. We 
are glad to see the question of 
queue cutting discussed in the 
Chinese Christian Intelligen- 
cer. In answer to an enquiry 
from some of the colporteurs 
of the Bible Society, the /7- 
telligencer replies editorially 
that for the Chinese to remove 
the queue at the present time, 
is unlawful, unwise, inex- 
pedient and detrimental to the 
work. Our own opinion is that 
when a Chinese who expects to 
live and work in his own coun- 
try cuts off his queue, unless 
in places like Shanghai, he 
also cuts off his influence with 
his right-minded countrymen. 
As Christian work progresses 
in China new questions emerge 
which require wisdom, patience 
aud forbearance to settle. Mis- 
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sionaries will agree that the gos- 

pel does not denationalize the 

individual or unfit him for hon- 

est work among his own people. 
x * * 

As to what is ancillary to 
the main issue there will 
always necessarily be some dis- 
agreement. Courteous discus- 
sion is always helpful to the 
wise. When Lazarus was raised 
from the dead our Lord left 
the unloosing of him to human 
hands. Science and the Eng- 
lish language cannot regene- 
rate a soul, though they may 
do much to elevate a people. 
How much these further the 
work and to what extent they 
are to be employed, are mat- 
ters of individual decision and 
responsibility too. 

* * * 

THE time of the year has 
come when busy men _ take 
holiday. It is an economy of 
life as well as money for 
missionaries to get away fora 
month or so from their work— 
and lonely work it is for most 
of them—and hold converse 
with other people besides the 
Chinese and their immediate 
colleagues. What Dr. Griffith 
John says of Kuling may be 
applied to other retreats. 
‘*Kuling ought to make a 
great difference in the health 
of the missionaries. . . anda 
great saving of money to the 
Societies represented by them.” 

* * * 

THE very name of Kuling 
(pronounced Cooling) is refresh- 
ing at this season, and the 
discovery was made by us 
that 3i -F jy or Moh-kan-shan 
means Sans Souci Mount. 
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Missionary News. 


Resolutions of Respect with 
Regard to Mrs. J. W. Lam- 
buth, unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Missionaries of 
Soochow. 


Whereas God has taken to 
Himself our venerable sister and 
co-laborer, Mrs. J. W. Lambuth, 

Resolved I. That We, the mis- 
sionaries in Soochow, hereby 
record our gratitude that He 
spared her to labor in China and 
Japan nearly fifty years. 

Resolved IT, ‘That we thank 
Him for the life of this mother 
in Israel; for her patience, 
gentleness and love; her thought- 
ful and ready hospitality, enjoy- 
ed by God’s messengers to the 
nations; her wise counsel; her 
unflinching courage; her con- 
stant and unfailing sympathy 
with every good work; her 
tireless activity in the home, the 
church, the school ; her unshak- 
en faith in God, which sustained 
her in severe trials and supported 
her even to the end of her long 
and useful life. 


Resolved ITI, That we rejoice 
in her influence felt by old and 
young, natives and foreigners. 
She being dead yet speaketh. 
Missionaries, native preachers, 
teachers, and Bible women, now 
at work in a wide field, are 
better men and women, and have 
more faith, courage and zeal in 
their work, by reason of her 
influence upon their lives. 

Resolved 1V. That we extend 
to her bereaved family and 
mission our heartfelt sympathy 
and pray that the consolations of 
God and the sure and abundant 
hope that is in Christ may, by the 


help of the Holy Ghost, sustain 
them in their bereavement. 
Resolved V. That these resolu- 
tions be recorded in the minutes 
of the Soochow Missionary 
Asssociation and that copies be 
sent to each of her children and 
the representative papers in the 


“4 


East and in the U. S. A. 


Christian Endeavor Notes. 

It is very interesting to note in 
reports from Manchuria that all 
the ordinary Christian work in 
Moukden is going on as usual. 
The people have not been disturb- 
edin their meetings. The Chris- 
tian Endeavor meetings are held 
weekly, and there are about 
two hundred members from the 
city and neighborhood. 


Rev. A. A. Fulton, of Canton, 
and Rev. W. S. Ament, D.D., 
of Peking, have been elected 
trustees for China of the World's 
Christian Endeavor Union, and 
Rev. G. F. Fitch, D.D., is the 
Vice-President for China. The 
World’s Union is aiding in 
Christian Endeavor extension in 


many mission lands by close 
co-operation with the mission- 
aries of various boards. In 


European countries the World’s 
Union has aided Christian En- 
deavor extension financially until 
the societies were themselves 
able to take up the work, and 
now a number of those countries 
have independent organizations. 
Japan has a native General 
Secretary, and the foreign Gener- 
al Secretaries for India and 
China are supported by Endea- 
vorers in England and the Unit- 
ed States respectively. Dr. 
Frances EK. Clark devotes most 
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of his work at present to the 
World’s Union, and is constantly 
visiting or in communication 
with those interested in Christian 
Endeavor extension in all parts 
of the world. 


Summer Conference of the 
Chinese Y. M. C. A. 


The twenty-five delegates from 
Shanghai to the Summer Confer- 
ence of the Chinese Y. M. C. A. 
returned from Soochow on ‘Tues- 
day. ‘The Conference followed 
the same general plan as the 
Student Summer Conferences in 
England and the United States, 
and our representative was able 
to gather the following account 
of the proceedings :— 

By invitation of Dr. D. L. 
Anderson, the Conference met 
in the fine buildings of Soochow 
University. Fifty-four represen- 
tatives were present from the fol- 
lowing Y. M.C. A.: Soochow 
University, Zia Ying College, 
Wayland College, Hangchow 
College, Zeng Sing College, Zee 
Dih College of Ningpo. From 
Shanghai: St. John’s College, 
the Anglo-Chinese College, the 
Chinese Central Department of 
the Y. M. C. A., the Lowry 
High School, Medhurst College, 
and the West Gate School. 

The Conference was under the 
leadership of Mr. R. E. Lewis, 
and the following gentlemen were 
prominent as speakers: Mr. W. 
W. Yen, B.A., Mr. F. K. Dzau, 
B.A., Mr. T. T. Wong, Mr. H. 
i,. Zia; Rev. B. D: Ia, Mr. V. Z. 
Kao, Mr. P. Y. Kong, Rev. F. 
P. Price, B.A.,. Rev. W. S&S. 
Sweet, Rev. Dr. H. C. DuBose, 
Mr. W. H. Park, M.D., Mr. D. 
W. Lyon, B.A., Mr. C. H. Ro- 
bertson, M.A., Mr. Arthur Rugh, 
B.A., and Mr. W. W. Lock- 
wood, B.A. 


The morning sessions of the 
Conference were devoted to the 
methods of Bible teaching and 
personal work, to conferences 
on methods of model Association 
work, and to addresses on im- 
portant themes. 

The evening meetings were 
held out on the campus under a 
large locust tree and were devot- 
ed to the subject of the evangel- 
isation of China, and the lead- 
ing part which Chinese clergy- 
men, teachers, physicians, and 
men of affairs are to take in 
China’s evangelisation. 

The afternoons were given 
over tosport. The tennis tourna- 
ment, participated in by Chinese 
and foreigners, was won by Mr. 
S. E. Chiu of St. John’s. The 
field sports were of a lively nature, 
and base ball was indulged in. 
One of the most striking features 
of the Conference is reported to 
have been a special meeting of 300 
literati, among whom were Han- 
lins and Chujén, who assembled 
to listen to addresses by Messrs. 
Robertson and Lewis on the 
growth of Christianity and les- 
sons for China’s students from 
the students’ life of other lands. 

The Conference lasted for ten 
days, and on Sunday afternoons 
the delegates spoke in the vari- 
ous churches and chapels of 
Soochow. 

It has been decided that the 
Conference will meet annually in 
Kiangnan. A_ similar Confer- 
ence is now in session in Shan- 
tung, and a third one will meet 
in August in Chihli.—A.-C 
Daily News. 


Rev. Geo. Cornwell writes : 
The work in Shantung has 
never been so flourishing out- 
wardly and inwardly. It has 
fully recovered from the Boxer 
troubles ; in fact, it has come out 
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of it purified and clarified. Never 
has there been such earnestness 
on the part of the native Chris- 
tians to preach the gospel to their 
relatives and friends. Never has 
there been such liberality in con- 
tributions and never has there 
been such real spiritual growth 
as at present. 

There have been some splendid 
revivals in the work under the 
Wei-hsien station. Miss Vaughan 
has also had a revival among 
the women in Dr. Corbett’s field 
at some out-stations. I might 
mention that the work among 
the women is a marked feature 
of the work in the East Shantung 
field. In the West Miss Snod- 
grass has hundreds of women 
attending her prayer-meetings in 
Tungchow. Miss Vaughan and 
Dr. Cooper have had numerous 
inquiry classes, ranging from 
twenty to fifty with excellent 
results. At Tungchow Dr. Sey- 
mour has a most interesting S. S. 
for children which fills the big 
church there twice every Sunday. 
Everywhere in the streets of 
Tungchow one meets children 
with Scripture cards or hears 
them singing ‘‘ Jesus loves me.’’ 
There were forty-six candidates 
for baptism at Tungchow this 
spring in our church there. 

At our last presbytery meeting 


the native brethren considered 
what could be done to stimulate 
the native church to be more 


and more a self-supporting, self- 
propagating church. The lead- 
ers of the movement were the 
Rey. Ting Li-mai, the most earn- 
st, talented, and consecrated 


es 
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native pastor we have, and Mr. 
Hiai, a very efficient evangelist. 
These two were appointed a 
comunittee to visit all the native 
churches and groups of native 
Christians; they have visited 
most of the field and have done 
the native churches an immense 
amount of good. The foreign 
missionaries (with one excep- 
tion) are working in perfect 
harmony and sympathy with 
them. The Lord has been 
blessing their work wonderfully. 
The native Christians have been 
spiritually revived and aroused 
to their duties, privileges, etc. 
I have just returned from a trip 
in which this committee ac- 
companied me and I received a 
great deal of good from 
native brethren. Last’ vear 
Wei-hsien presbytery received 
400 members and the Shantung 
presbytery 285. ‘The contribu- 
tions for Shantung presbytery 
this year were 9,322.00 (Mex.), 
compared with 2,724.00 last 
year. There are seventeen or- 
ganized churches in this presby- 
tery and communicants. 
Wei-hsien has nearly 4,900. Our 
street chapel in Chefoo had an 
attendance last year of 86,000. 
Everywhere the people are 
anxious to hear the gospel and 
doors are open on every side. 
We are. short of workers. 
Tsingtau station, around which 
the bulk of our Christian popula- 
tion lies, has only one family of 
foreign workers, and Dr. Corbett 


these 


2,558 


has to look after a portion of 
this work from such a long 


range as Chefoo. 
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Diary of Events 


March, 1904. 


6th.—Bombardment of Vladivostock 
at 1.25 p.m.; five Japanese battleships 
and two cruisers firing all their guns 
at a range of five miles. No damage 
was done; most of the two hundred 
shells fired failing to explode. The 
Russian batteries made no reply, 
awaiting a closer approach of the 
enemy, who retired. The Japanese 
ships were covered with ice. 

I5th.—With regard to war finances 
the .V.-C. Daily News correspondent 
telegraphs from Tokio: ‘‘ The Cabinet 
yesterday decided on the establishment 
of the tobacco and salt monopolies and 
the creation of a tax on silk, besides 
enhancements of the existing taxes. 
The sinews of war consist altogether 
of: first, the war taxes, amounting 
to over 65 million yen; 2nd, the sur- 
plus and curtailment of expenditures, 
amounting to about 58 millions; 3rd, 
public loans, including the recent 
issue of exchequer bonds. 

2ist and 22nd.—Attacks on Port 
Arthur by Japanese fleet. 

27th.—Renewed attempt by the 
Japanese to block Port Arthur by 
sending four transports under the 
escort of the fleet. An action ensued 
between the fleet and the Russian 
forts, which lasted until daylight, 
when the Russian fleet appearing 
outside the harbour, the Japanese 
retired. The four transports were 
sunk by the forts. 


Aprii, 1904. 

13th.—There was another bombard- 
ment of Port Arthur to-day. The bat- 
tleship Petropavlovsk, while endea- 
vouring to regain the harbour, was 
sunk by a mine. Admiral Makaroff, 
with most of his staff and crew, was 
drowned, excepting four officers, in- 
cluding the Grand-Duke Cyril, who 
was injured. The painter Verestcha- 
gin, who was a guest of Admiral Mak- 
aroff on the Petropavlovsk, is among 
the drowned. 

The Japanese sympathise profound- 
ly with the sorrow caused by the 
death of Admiral Makaroff. 

25th.—The transport A7xshiu Maru, 
with Japanese troops returning to 
Gensan, sunk by Russian cruiser. The 
soldiers refusing to surrender, five 
officers and seventy-three privates 
were drowned. About forty-five petty 
officers and privates escaped in boats. 
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May, 1904. 
Battle of Ruslicn=cheng. 

Ist.—General Kuroki occupied the 
heights in the neighbourhood of Ku- 
lien-cheng this morning. After a se- 
vere cannonade, the Russians were 
silenced and the town was occupied, 
the enemy fleeing to Hoo-chen. 

The Russian force seems to have 
consisted of the 11th and 12th infantry 
regiments, the cavalry brigade of Gen- 
eral Mischenko, and 48 guns, and 
at least one-half of this force was 
killed, wounded, or taken prisoner by 
the Japanese, while 28 of the guns 
were captured by the enemy. 

In General Kuroki’s report the exact 
number of casualties at the battle on 
the Yalu is stated to be: Japanese : 
218 killed, including 5 officers, 733 
wounded, including 33 officers. 1,363 
Russian corpseS were buried by us ; 
and prisoners number 613. 

2nd and 3rd.—Another attempt to 
block Port Arthur. Japanese blocking 
ships sunk before quite reaching the 
entrance. 

5th.—Landing of Japanese troops at 
Pit-se-wo. 

13th.—Japanese torpedo boat sunk 
by Russian mine. 

15th.— Yoshino sunk ina fog. Hat- 
suse sunk by coming into contact 
with mechanical mine. 


Battle of Rinchou. 
25th.—Kin-chou taken by Japanese 
after five days’ fighting. 

The Russian force comprised one 
field division and two field batteries, 
besides the Port Arthur garrison and 
the marines from the Port Arthur 
fleet. Five hundred Russian dead 
were left on the field. 

The Japanese casualties were 4,204, 
whereof the dead are 749, including 33 
officers, and the wounded 3,455, in- 
cluding 100 officers, 


June, 1904. 
Battle of Te=lizsu. 

15th.—The Japanese advanced from 
Pu-lan-tien and Fuchow. The Russians 
resisted stubbornly, making counter 
attacks, but were ultimately demoral- 
ised, owing to the hot artillery fire 

kept up by the Japanese. 

The Japanese casualties were eight 
officers killed and fourteen wounded, 
and nine hundred rank and file killed 
and wounded. 
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Up to the 20th the Japanese had 
buried 1,516 Russian dead. 

—Raiding by Vladivostock squadron. 
The Japanese transports Hitachi Maru 
and Sado A/aru were torpedoed and 
sunk. Many officers and men com- 
mitted suicide. 


July, 1904. 

5th.—Japanese gunboat Kaimon 
struck by Russian mine and sunk; 
most of the crew were saved. 

8th.—Japanese attacked Kai-ping 
(Kai-chou) and occupied the position, 
repulsing 20,000 Russians. 

17th.—Attack on Japanese at Mo- 
tien-liug Pass by General Keller’s two 
divisions. (Two battalions of Russian 
infantry had attacked Mo-tien-ling on 
the 4th inst. without success.) The 
Russians were repulsed and pursued. 
The Japanese lost 43 killed and 256 
wounded. By the 18th 200 Russians 
kad been buried. 

23rd.—Port Arthur fleet appear out- 
side, Attacked by Japanese squadron 
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and re-enter harbor—damage not d2- 
finitely known. 

24th.—The Japanese attacked six- 
teen Russian batteries on the heights 
at Ta-shih-chiao, and the occupation 
was completed by night attacks and 
charges. The Japanese casualties 
were about eight hundred. 

25th.—Occupation of Newchwang 
by the Japanese. 

—News of the sinking of the 
Kuight Commander and the Hipsang, 
British steamers, by the Russian fleet. 

26th.—The Japanese on the 26th 
ult. captured first the heights behind 
Siao-ping-tao, fourteen miles east of 
Port Arthur, and then the Lung-wang- 
tang mountain, eight miles east of 
Port Arthur. 

27th.—The Takushan army, after 
six hours’ severe fighting, occupied 
Fén-shui-ling, twenty-three miles 
north-west of Hsiu-yen. The Russian 
force, which comprised five battalions 
of infantry, two regiments of cavalry, 
and sixteen guns, fled in disorder 
toward To-mu-chéng. 
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MARRIAGE. 

AT Shanghai, July 2nd, Rev. T. N. 
THOMPSON and Miss HALL, both of 
A. P. M., I-chow-fu. 

BIRTHS. 

AT Kwan-hsien, Szchuen, June 22nd, 
the wife of JAMES HuTson, C. I. M., 
of a daughter, Edith Mary. 

AT Chungking, June 23rd, the wife of 
Mr. JAMES MurRRAyY, N. B. S.S., 
of ason. 

AT Pe-tai-ho, July Ist, 
j. i. MeCann, A. B.C. B.-A, 
Tientsin, of a daughter. 

At Siang-tan, Hunan, July 13th, the 
wife of Rev. T. W. 
P.O, 


the wife Of 


MITCHELL, A. 
Chen-chow, of a son. 
DEATHS. 
At Kwai-ping, June 11th, 
ALICE, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. L. Sandis, C. and M. A., of 


confluent small-pox, aged 3 years 


GERTRUDE 


and 5 months. 
At Lien-chow, June 11th, Rev. Ep- 
SCHEIRER, A. P. M., of 
abscecss of the liver, aged 32 years. 


WARD M. 


AT Soochow, June 26th, Mary Isa- 
BELLA, relict of the late Rev. J. 
W. LAMBUTH, D.D., M. E. M. S., 
aged 72 years. 

AT Yokohama, June 30th (en route 
toU.S. A.), ADDIE GORDON BURKE, 
wife of Rev. W. B. Burke, M. E. 
S. M., Shanghai. 

AT Kuling, July 20th, Rev. CHARLES 
ROBERTSON, London Mission, Han- 
kow, of aged 34 


typhoid fever, 


years. ‘Called to higher service.’ 
DEPARTURES. 
FROM SHANGHAI :— 

June 27th, Mr. A. S. Conway and 
child, and Mr. and Mrs. A. E. ARNOTT 
and child, C. I. M., for Australia. 

July 13th, Miss MARY L. BURNHAM, 
M.D., A: P.M, for U.S: A. 

July 16th, Rt. Rev. Bishop F. R. 
GRAVES, Rev. C. F. MCRAE, Dr. W. 
H. JEFFERYS, wife and two children, 
and Miss HENDERSON, A. P. E.C. M.; 
Rev. J. C. GARRITY, wife and three 
children, and Miss M, A, Posgy, 
A, FM, 








